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DEATH OF HENRY WILSON. 

The Woman’s Journat to-day can fitly join 
the host of mourners who lament the death of 
Henry Wilson. A friend, true and unswerv- 
ing, has been taken from us. A man who, 
receiving the sacred gospel of freedom, was 
neither afraid nor ashamed to look into his 
own heart, and reading in its reverence the 
true characters of his wife, and of his mother, to 
say that he saw that the law of his being was 
the law of theirs also, and that what was jus- 
tice for him, would be justice for them also. 
The tyrannical masculine will, which desires 
supremacy for itself and subordination for 
others, was in him tempered and ripened into 
the Christian will, which is instructed to do to 
others as one would have others do in turn. 
This trait, in his high position, marks his su- 
periority to the other statesmen and politi- 
tians of his time, who have been content to 
laugh, or wink, or frown this troublesome 
postulate of universal justice out of sight. 

By what strange inconsistency those who 
have made the rights of the black man their 
battle cry, have had only silence or reprobation 
for the rights of the woman, white or black, 
itis not for us to explain. But we can say 
that the man who, passing the barriers of 
easte and of color, and coming to that of sex, 
passes that also in his progress towards truth, 
isa man of more faith and intuition than the 
man who, having thrown away one half of 
his human passion and prejudice, holds on 
to the other, and carries it to his grave with 
him. 

But in speaking of these things we must 
recognize the fact of human limitations. 
Every man has not the same measure. One 
can only get so far on the good road. An- 
other easily passes him. Education too, 
whose office is to multiply the applications of 
human power, sometimes limits these applica- 
tions, sophisticating the judgment and nar- 
rowing the heart with the lessons of partiali- 
ty and intolerance which one age cannot help 
handing down to another age, but which the 
spirit of Progress gradually disproves and 
sets aside. 

No semi-educational college had dwarfed 
the natural judgment of Henry Wilson, which 
was broad and generous. He saw none of 
those artificial difficulties in the way of even- 
handed Right, which the three learned profes- 
sions, or rather men in them, make it their 
perpetual business to create and maintain. 
One God, one Heaven, one Earth for all—his 
teligious spirit embraced this idea in its grand- 
eur and simplicity. The friends of freedom, 
whether men or women, owe him loving re- 
membrance for his heart-baptism into their 
grand and happy creed. 

Petrarch, in one of his sonnets, bids women 
weep for Cino of Pistoia, their loving friend 
and champion. But we can do better even than 
© weep for our departed friends. We can re- 
member with love and gratitude all that was 
noble and helpful in their personality and 
influence. And when other men fall short of 
their duty and obligation, we can point to the 
Tecords of the just made perfect, and say: 
“These were not afraid nor ashamed to follow 
the perfect right, confessing it with their lips, 
and honoring it with theirlives.”” Can any eu- 
logium of Henry Wilson surpass the fact that 
We can say this of him? Do not weep then, wo- 
men of the United States, but give God thanks 
that this man, who proved himself capable of 
filling two of the highest offices in the Gov- 
ernment of his country, a Senator from Mass- 
achusetts, and a Vice-President of the Repub- 
lic, had yet this better crown, that he believed 

Without stint or reservation in the doctrine of 
buman dignity, and that he followed this high 
faith to his death. - ow. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association was wel- 
comed by a large audience which nearly fill- 


of Wednesday, the 17th inst. Rev. Mr. War- 
ren, a krother of President Warren of Bos- 
ton University, opened the meeting by prayer. 
Bishop Gilbert Haven, as President of the So- 
ciety, made the opening address, which was 
valuable in itself, and particularly in the tes- 
timony which he bore to the good practical ef- 
fect of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, where 
he had lately been. So much effort has been 
made to prove the contrary, that Bishop Hav- 
en’s statement of what he had personally 
learned by an actual visit to the territory, will 
have weight with all right-minded people who 
care to know the real state of the case. 

There were reported by the Committee on 
Credentials 159 delegates, representing twelve 
State Societies. New Hampshire and New 
York were the only States represented by 
their full delegations. The reports of the dif- 
ferent State Societies will be given in the,Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL. It was most assuring when 
State after State reported the steady work of 
the year going on from Maine all the way to 
Oregon and California. We knew it had been 
done by earnest men and women who, with- 
out thanks or hope of reward, are pledged to 
a great principle, and who, with unflagging 
zeal, will carry it to certain triumph. ° 

At the sessions of the second day, Col. T. 
W. Higginson presided, Bishop Haven being 
necessarily absent. The meetings were fairly 
well attended. The speeches and discussions 
were excellent. And the renewal of old ac- 
quaintances and the making of new ones, 
added to the interest and value of the occa- 
sion. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature was 
the discussion on the Centennial. Strong 
ground was urged against Suffragists sharing 
in it. The view of co-operation was also ear- 
nestly put forth in the best possible spirit. No 
specific action was taken in the matter; but 
it was very clear that many Suffragists saw 
no good reason why they should volunteer 
contributions to help men who govern wo- 
men without their consent, to make a grand 
celebration in honor of men who would not be 
governed without their consent. It was a 
good meeting, though the reports of the press 
were very brief and insufficient. L. 8. 





HENRY WILSON. 





In the death of Henry Wilson the Woman 
Suffrage movement has lost an able and effi- 
cient political friend. More than twenty 
years ago Mr. Wilson gave in his adhesion to 
the principle and has never falteredsince. In 
1867, when Negro Suffrage in the District of 
Columbia was under discussion in the U. S. 
Senate, Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, offered 
ait amendment extending Suffrage to the wo- 
men of the District. He intended to throw rid- 
icule by showing that every argument which 
had been used for colored men applied equal- 
ly towomen. But Senator Wilson accepted 
the analogy, and avowed his belief in Woman 
Suffrage. He refused indeed to support Mr. 
Cowan’s amendment, because its addition 
would have defeated the bill. But he pledged 
himself, then and there, to introduce a bill es- 
tablishing Woman Suffrage in the District and 
in all the Territories of the United States, and 
to vote for it whenever it should come up as 
a separate measure in the Senate. He car- 
ried out his pledge, next year, by introducing 
a Woman Suffrage bill, and did so again a 
few years later. He has repeatedly attended 
Woman Suffrage Conventions and avowed 
himself in favor. In the fall of 1872 the 
present writer consulted Mr. Wilson, then 
named as a probable candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, as to the propriety of trying to 
introduce a Woman Suffrage plank into the 
National Republican platform. Mr. Wilson 
replied as follows: 

My Dear Sir: . 

I fully agree with you that the Republican 
Party ought to endorse Woman Suffrage, 
quite as much for its own sake as for that of 
Suffrage itself, and I hope you will succeed 
in getting Woman Suffrage into the platform. 

Yours for Equal Rights. 
Henry WIitson. 

Armed with this letter, I went to Phila- 
delphia, taking with me a printed slip contain- 
ing the Woman Suffrage Resolution adopted, 
the year previous, by the Massachusetts Re- 
publican State Convention. Every State dele- 
gation, nearly forty in all, had its separ- 
ate headquarters. Before the Convention 
met I went to every one of these, showed 
them Senator Wilson's letter, and urged them 
to appoint a friend of Woman Suffrage as 
their representative upon the Committee of 
Resolutions. I said “You are talking of 
nominating Mr. Wilson for Vice-President. 
Here is what he says about a Woman Suf- 
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frage plank.”” The Massachusetts member | Suffrage, and this (1) on the ground of natural | ulty have impressed me even more. They do 


of the Committee on Resolutions, Hon. J. B. | 
D. Coggswell, gave the resolution his efficient 
support in Committee, and, with a slight mod- 
ification, it was adopted. 

To Henry Wilson, therefore, more than to 
any other man, is due the historic fact that 
the Republican party of 1872 recognized Wo- 
man’s Rights in its platform. In 1871 he au- 
thorized us to place his name upon the list of 
Vice-Presidents of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and has continued to 
hold that position until his death. A hun- 
dred years hence, when his biographer states 
that he was Vice-President of that Society, 
and also of the United States, the former will 
be reckoned as the nobler title of the two. 

H. B. B. 
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WAGES OF TEACHERS. 


It ig a fact worth mentioning thatin answer 
to an advertisement for a college graduate to 
teach the classics at the Newport, R. I. High 
School, at asalary of $1000, there were receiv- 
ed 63 applications; one from a young woman, 
the rest from young men. The best colleges 
in the country—as Harvard, Yale, Cornell, 
Princeton, Amherst and Dartmouth were large- 
ly represented, besides Cambridge in England 
and Dublin University ;—and these, in many 
cases, by experienced teachers and scholars 
highly recommended. This then may be con- 
sidered a fair salary for a college graduate, at 
least for the present year; which is, it must 
be remembered, one of unusual depression. 
Now the ladies who act as assistants in the 
same school have salaries of $900; the same 
being paid to our first-grade grammar-school 
teachers, who are ladies; while our teacher of 
drawing, also a lady, has $1000. 

None of these have received a collegiate ed- 
ucation, although the drawing-teacher is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts School of De- 
sign. Allowing for this difference in the ex- 
pense of education, the disparity of wages is 
practically removed, so far as these teachers 
are concerned. But then, the head-master of 
this school has $3500, and his first assistant, a 
man of eminent scientific attainments—has 
$2400; salaries far beyond anything to which 
women-teachers yet attain, im “this region. 
These high salaries are, however, mainly 
based on personal qualifications, not on sex; 
and itis plain to me that as we go higher in 
educational qualifications, there is less dispo- 
sition to make any difference in wages between 
the sexes. The salary voted to the drawing- 
teacher was not affected by the fact of her be- 
ing a woman; nor would the salary offered to 
the classical assistant have been any Jess had 
the successful applicant been a woman. I 
found that all the members of the Committee 
on Teachers—to whom the matter was refer- 
red—were perfectly willing to report a woman 
for that position; but there are yet few college 
graduates of thatsex. Ten years hence, there 
will be many more women employed in fitting 
pupils for college than now; they have indeed 
hardly entered upon that vocation. 

I hear, with pleasure, from one of the teach- 
ers at Howland School, Union Springs, N. Y., 
that a young lady from that school entered the 
junior class of the classical course at Cornell 
University, during the past summer, being the 
only successful applicant among fifteen who 
were examined for advanced positions in that 
course. The others were young men from va- 
rious colleges. T. W. 
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“THE NEW AGE.” 


A fresh, thoughtful and spirited journal is 
the new weekly under this name, which has 
now reached its third number in Boston, its 
birthplace. It is edited by Rev. J. M. L. 
Babcock, aided by Rev. A. W. Stevens, the 
late assistant editor of the Zndex. It is devoted 
to what used to be called ‘‘the sisterhood of 
reforms,"’ theological reform included. 

The last number has a leading article on 
‘‘Woman Suffrage,” putting the argument 
for this measure on the highest ground—nat- 
ural right, as defined by the founders of our 
Government, especially by Jefferson and 
Franklin. The editor quotes the pithy maxim 
of Jefferson: ‘It is said that man cannot be 
trusted to govern himself; how, then, can he 
govern another;""—and justly adds that Wo- 
man’s right to vote has exactly the same ba- 
sis. 

He also points out that “the reading and 
writing amendment”? in Massachusetts was 
also a violation of this principle; and ex- 
presses surprise that when this was enacted 
‘‘no one was startled by this clear invasion of 
a natural right.” But here he isin error; for 
instance, the keen pen of ‘*Warrington” has 
always assailed that amendment mercilessly 
from the beginning, and on the very ground 
named in the New Age. The Womay’s Jour- 
NAL has also always opposed, through at least 





one of ite editors, any merely ‘cducational”’ 


right, (2) of the practical impossibility of draw- 
ing the line, (3) because Universal Suffrage 
makes it for the obvious interest of every rich 
man to educate the whole people, whereas Suf- 
frage based on education makes it appear for 
the interest of every rich man to educate as few 
as posssble, and thereby have fewer voters to 
divide power with him. That this would 
have been peculiarly the working of an edu- 
cational test at the South, cannot, I should 
think, be doubted. 

Conceding this degree of merit to the New 
Age I must also point out the extreme injus- 
tice which it does, in another editorial, to the 
Woman’s Journat. It accuses this paper of 
“being 20 devoted an advocate of the cause 
of Woman, that it is ready to indorse any ab- 
surdity which labels itself with her name, 
though it be an educational abortion like 
Wellesley College.’ Now it seems to me 
both incorrect and ungracious to call Welles- 
ley College an abortion and an absurdity; 
since it is a great enterprise most munificently 
and conscientiously founded. It has also, as 
I think, very marked defects of plan and re- 
quires very frank criticisms; but inasmuch 
as the Woman’s Journac is the only paper, 
so far as I know, which has yet called dis- 
tinct attention to those defects or has frankly 
made such criticisms, it seems something 
guite unfair to link the two together for con- 
demnation. Yet in spite of this apparent in- 
justice the Woman’s Journat welcomes the 
New Age to the service of all true reform. 

?. W. HL 


THE WOMAN WHO LOST HER MONEY. 


My absence from home during the last three 
weeks, every evening of which has been spent 
in filling lecture engagements, has prevented 
my reporting to the readers of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL the results of my appeal in behalf of 
“the woman who lost her money.’’ They 
have been amazing, and in excess of the need, 
half a-dozen times over. 

Professor Talbot, of the Medical College 
connected with Boston University,—in which 
institution our student had enrolled herself for 
the three years’ course, promptly offered her 
instruction free, as soon as her loss came to 
his knowledge. He assured her that she 
should have every advantage of the three 
years’ course, just as freely and heartily as 
though she had not lost her money, although 
the College is, as yet, without funds to meet 
such emergencies. Rev. Mr. Murray wrote 
that he would raise the sum which she had 
lost, by a collection taken at the close of his 
next Sunday service. And before the end of 
the third day after the issue of the JournaL 
containing the story of the woman’s loss, very 
nearly $250 had been offered me in her behalf, 
all of it from women in Boston and its vicini- 
ty. At the end of a week I had been tender- 
ed, for her use, in large sums and small sums, 
nearly $400! 

Nor is this all. While in Philadelphia, the 
use of a scholarship in the Woman's Medical 
College of that city was proffered me on her 
account, and a week later, when in Buffalo, 
free instruction in another Medical College 
was offered her, the generous lady requesting 
me not to publish the details of her proposi- 
tion. If half a dozen women students had 
been robbed of their tuition and matriculation 
fees, I could easily have provided for them 
all. 

The object of this sympathy and generosi- 
ty was greatly affected by it. ‘‘Who would 
have thought there were so many noble peo- 
ple right about me, ready to help me in my 
need and struggle for education?’’ This was 
her first wondering ejaculation. Then came 
a fear lest she was not worthy of it. ‘*While 
the money was my own,” she urged, ‘‘I had 
few doubts concerning myself. For if, at the 
close of the term of study, I should prove a 
failure, the loss of time and money would be 
wholly my own. But when so many excel- 
lent women propose to take stock in me, I fear 
lest they may find in me a poor investment.” 

Finally, she has arrived at a conclusion. 
She has preferred to accept the offer of Prof. 
Talbot, and hopes to enter the College in the 
spring term, or possibly a little later. Her 
misfortune has opened to her a new world, in 
the manifestations of sympathy and offers of 
help, so generously accorded her. If it was 
ever true that ‘‘women are women's worst 
enemies,’ in any other sense than it is the 
truth that man is the worst enemy of man, 
that day has gone by. For we have touched 
an era when women can confidently appeal to 
their own sex for aid and sympathy, both in 
time of trouble, and in laudable endeavor. 

This little episode has brought me intoa 
better acquaintance with the Medical College 
of Boston University. The superior advanta- 
ges it offers to women students of medicine 
have greatly impressed me. But the enthusi- 
asin, fine spirit and lofty purpose of the Fac~ 





‘meeting at Greenville, Dec. 1. 


not merely tolerate the women students, re- 
ceiving them on sufferance but deprecating 
their presence, as is the case in some of the 
mixed Medical Colleges of the country. They 
have faith in wemen, and believe religiously 
in giving to them the largest opportunity and 
the completest mental furnishing for the work 
to which they propose to consecrate them- 
selves, 

The Medical College of Boston University 
needs to be aided in the great work it has 
undertaken. And when, by-and-by, Prof. 
Talbot appeals for the sorely needed funds 
which will place the College in a position of 
greater power, the friends of Woman’s ad- 
vancement will find here a grand opportunity 
to help women mightily. For in all its plans 
and purposes, which are broad and generous, 
fully abreast with the spirit of the age, women 
are comprehended, and their needs and inter- 
ests are never for a moment forgotten. 

Mary A. Livermore. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation propose holding several Conventions 
during the first week of December. The ap- 
pointments are as follows: 

Bristol, Nov. 29. 

Phenix, Nov. 380. 

Westerly, Dec. 2. 

East Greenwich, Dec. 38. 

Arrangements may also be made for a 
There will be 
afternoon and evening sessions at each place, 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Mary F. Eastman, Anna C, Garlin, Elizabeth 
K. Churchill, Hon. Amasa M. Eaton, Henry 
B. Blackwell, and James C, Collins, Esq., 
have been invited to address these meetings, 
and a number of these friends will be present 
upon each occasion. S. E. H. Dorie, 

Chairman of Executive Committee. 





FOR ADOPTION. 


A little boy seyen years old, strong and 
well, and.of good disposition, needs a home, 
Enquire at this office. L. 8. 





EXCLUDED FROM QUEEN'S COLLEGE. 


The professors of Queen’s College, Birm- 
ingham, recently resolved, by nine to three, 
that they could not undertake the medical in- 
struction of women students in Queen's Col- 
lege, and the College Council has consequent- 
ly unanimously declined to admit women stu- 
dents to the institution. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Two Faces. 

The meanest man on earth we know 

Is he who wears “a double face”; 
Who friendship (?) to your face wil show, 

And “hate” in every other place. 
Despised by men of real worth, 

When dead no virtuous tears will flow; 
No good he’s ever done on earth, 

The world is willing he should go. 
Boys with “one face’ when they've bought 

“Clothes,” 

A handsome “Suit” from head to feet, 

Go smiling from GrorcEe A. FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson's Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Eack 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
uine without, 23—ly 


Sudden changes in the weather are pro- 
ductive of Throat Diseases, Coughs and Colds, 
There is no more effectual relief to be found than in 
the use of “Bruwn’s Bronchial Troches.”’ 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
Nov. 29, at 3.30 ep. m., Col. T. W. Higginson will ad- 
dreas the Club. 


The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting at 50 Temple Place, Dec. 3, at 3 P. ma. 
Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce will speak on “Modern 
Methods of Dealing with Prostitution, and the 
American Woman's Duty with Regard to Them,” 
All invited to attend. 


Married.—In Shirley, Mass., on the 14th inst, by 
Rev. Seth Chandler, at the Unitarian chur h, Jacob 
Pollard Ha en, of Shirley, an Kate Eliza Bancroft, 
of Ayer. 

















The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Society, 700 
Arch St., have Eliza Sproat Turner’s tract, entitled: 
“Four Quite New Reasons why you should wish 
your Wife to Vote.”” Price $2.00 per 100. 


L. L, GREENE, 
Attorney at Iaw, 
BOONE, N. C. 

Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 
Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 


ness entrusted to his care, 
Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust 
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THE LABOR QUESTION. 


This morning early, as I sat by my open 
window looking down upon the busy street I 
saw a woman butcher jump from her wagon 
and take a piece of corned beef round to the 
side door of the residence across the way. 
How neat and tidy she looked, with a dark 
calico dress, blue checked apron, and white 
over-sleeves which came to her elbow, with a 
brown hat, and a red scarf tied carelessly 
about her neck. Soon she came out, jumped 
briskly into the wagon, took up the lines, at 
the same time putting her foot upon the brake, 
for it was a down grade, and drove off like 
any other butcher. Well, is not that feminine 
business? 

Looking up tne street half a block, I saw 
the “‘janitress’’ of the girls’ high school build- 
ing, sweeping the steps and yard and side-walk 
all around the large building. And only last 
Saturday I saw her washing the ninety win- 
dows of the four story building, and I hear 
that she is a general favorite with teachers 
and scholars, doing her work faithfully. Wo- 
men have proved that they are capable of do- 
ing the same physical and brain work that 
men are capable of doing. In labor Woman 
stands equal with Man. In literature, art and 
elocution she is equal; and may she soon 
stand equal with Man in all the hopes and 
chances of life? May she not have the same 
opportunities of earning her own living and of 
reaching the goal of her individual ambition? 

I have a bachelor friend, a professional 
man of high standing, who actually cooks his 
own meals; and if a friend calls he invites him 
as cordiaily and kindly as a woman to stay to 
tea. How wrongfully and unjustly to both 
sexes has the work of life been divided. I 
suppose that is one reason why it has been 
done so poorly. A choice of labor will un- 
doubtedly improve labor. And the mutual 
helpfulness of both sexes in all labor will im- 
prove the work and the workers. Beru. 





COLLEGES VERSUS SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN. 


We are glad to see this subject again 
brought before the readers of the Woman’s 
Journat by our ever faithful champion, ‘‘T. 
W. HH.” Woman’s intellectual career thus 
far is the true exponent of this difference be- 
tween school and college. Next to good 
health, what Woman most needs, for the per- 
fection of her higher intellectual life, is good 
help. Hitherto she has undertaken a great 
amount of intellectual work on a very small 
intellectual capital. Her mental outfit has 
been of the most meager and scanty order. 
Arraying herself in a flimsy intellectual robe, 
in which a man would not deem himself pre- 
pared to cross even the threshold of the tem- 
ple of truth, Woman has sought to enter the 
penetralia thereof. Itis said that whatever 
qualities American women carry with them 
into literature, they are, almost all of them, 
wanting in the air of thorough training. This 
is said by competent critics. These women 
certainly show fine qualities of brain and soul, 
but evince the lack of a complete intellectual 
outfit. Woman’s education at the present day 
is called a “stilted intellectuality,’’ meaning, 
I suppose, that it is merely a lifting up process 
without any secure footing; that it is not 
based upon the best educational methods; 
that she lacks thorough discipline and full de- 
velopment. Now Woman herself is most 
painfully conscious of these, her mental de- 
fects, and this is why she is so dissatisfied 
with her educational helps. 

Womanintellectually onstilts! Now, walk- 
ing on stilts is neither natural, graceful nor 
safe. Is it any wonder that she has toppled 
and tottered and nearly fallen in her intellect- 
ual perambulations with these poor applian- 
ces? This method of locomotion has been a 
forced necessity, in order to lift herself out of 
the intellectual mud and mire, through which 
she has been doomed to travel. What Wo- 
man now demands is safe carriage, even 
though it be a seat in one of the ‘Palace 
Cars” of Harvard or Yale. If there is any 
“royal road to learning’? give women the 
right to that golden street. Harvard College, 
with its cluster of classic buildings, its faculty, 
its libraries and laboratories, its museum, its 
treasuries of wealth and learning; if there be 
a “royal road to learning,’’ does not Harvard 
own that “right of way?” Its educational 
halls are literally paved with gold, and its 
paths of learning are macadamized highways, 
set with educational pearls and diamonds. 
How long will it be before any of our so-call- 
ed colleges for women will be able to take the 
place of a venerable college like Harvard? 
How rich is it in memories, in associations, in 
resources of both wealth and learning! This 
college offers, it is true, examinations and 
honors to women. But what Woman needs 
more than its honors is its help. Harvard 
College, sitting upon her sublime educational 
hights, with her advantages and energies only 
half used, with an arm strong enough to lift 
the sisters of the Commonwealth into the se- 
rener hights of learning, closes her doors 
against Woman, and folds her useless energies 
to her bosom. + 

Some one has said that the chief use to men 
of a college education, is to show them its 
worthlessness. That what they are with it 
they could just as well have been without it. 

Now this worthlessness of a college course 








would seem a very important fact to learn, 
but there appears no other way of mastering 
it except by the College course itself. While 
men seem unwilling to take this fact at sec- 
ond-hand or upon the statement of another, 
women are exhibiting the same anxiety to 
know that this kind of discipline is good for 
nothing. In other words, since men have 


learned the folly of going to college, through | 


a certain method, women desire to learn the 
folly of it also by the same. 

We think, however, that there is something 
besides a knowledge of its worthlessness, 
which a college education gives to every wor- 
thy graduate: a certain easy consciousness of 
possession, and that modest assurance of man- 
ner which is sure to go with it. 
graduate has had opportunity to compare him- 
self with his inferiors, his equals and his supe- 
riors. He has thus taken his relative mental 
status. He is not self-distrustful. He has 
also learned the method of knowing. What 
he does not know he knows how to know. He 
has the key to doors of knowledge which he 
may never yet have opened. He knows the 
way into broader fields and up sublimer hights. 
Assurance is given him through what he real- 
ly knows, and conceit is taken out of him 
through a knowledge yet unattained. 


Now Woman needs not only the ability to 
stand intellectually, but also to have a mod- 
est, healthy consciousness of her power. Say 
what you will, Woman will never believe her- 
self the intellectual peer of man until she has 
been over the same intellectual ground. Em- 
erson says, ‘‘I knew a leading man in a lead- 
ing city, who, having set his heart on an edu- 
cation at a university and missed it, could nev- 
er quite feel himself the equal of his brothers 
who had gone thither.” Let Woman be able, 
through all the advanced methods of higher 
education, to determine her actual and relative 
mental status, that she may have a helpful 
consciousness of what she is and what she can 
do. 

But the establishment of truth, which is 
really at heart what the world is striving af- 
ter, demands that woman shall have the full- 
est and soundest intellectual development. 
Woman has never yet been able, through in- 
tellectual processes, to substantiate even her 
own intuitive perceptions, and thus has added 
little to the cause of truth. It is generally ad- 
mitted that Woman has more of what is call- 
ed “intuition” than man. Man has a reason- 
ing faculty, woman a seeing faculty. The 
truth that a woman sees, a man must discover 
by logical processes. Now it might be claim- 
ed that God has given to Woman intuition as 
he has given instinct to the lower orders of 
creation, to beast and bird, because he intend- 
ed it to suffice for her practical necessities. It 
might also be argued that intuition has hither- 
to been large in Woman because she has had 
so little tuition that, as she has been obliged 
to depend more upon her wit than her wisdom, 
it has therefore tended by a natural law to de- 
velop in her the intuitive faculty. We hear 
the phrases often used, ‘‘Woman’s wit,” 
‘mother wit;’? what meaning have these 
phrases? Only this faculty of quickness of in- 
sight into fact. Now if processes of tuition 
are going to destroy intuition in Woman, and 
thus leave the world bereft of mother-wit, let 
us desist at once; let us abolish our female 
colleges, and vow to say never a word more 
about Co-education at Harvard or Yale; for 
what, after all, would be the value of this ad- 
ditional amount of classics and mathematics, 
of science and philosophy, compared with the 
loss of ‘‘Woman’s wit?” 

But do we not all believe that intuition 
in Woman may be strengthened instead of de- 
stroyed by sound educational processes? It 
has been said that ‘‘when a man has labori- 
ously climbed up, step by step, to the top of 
his argument, that he will generally find some 
woman standing there before him, but how 
she got there neither he nor she could tell.” 
Now, looking at it merely in the light of 
mental economy, is there not a decided loss 
that Woman is unable to substantiate her 
own intuitions from her natural standpoint? 
If a man must use mental effort in climbing 
to the natural level of a woman’s thought, is 
there not loss somewhere? But, some one 
may say, ‘“‘Let a woman hand her intuitions 
over to a man’s use that he may substantiate 
them, and carry them out into broader rela- 
tions, and so by this method they would be- 
come the intellectual complement of each 
other.” But let a woman undertake to pass 
her intuition over to a man’s use, do you sup- 
pose that he would see it as she has seen? 
No; his first question would be like that 
which they put to Emerson of old; “But, 
madam, where are your arguments’? And 
the woman of course would be compelled to 
answer, with the philosopher, ‘‘Sir, I have no 
arguments.”’ So the man would take down 
his “Sir Wm. Hamilton,’’ with various au- 
thors on the inter-relations of physics and 
metaphysics, would look over his ‘Science of 
Logic,” talk learnedly and mystically about 
“subject”? and “object,” formulate a major 
and minor proposition, and may possibly turn 
out “a conclusion in which nothing is con- 
cluded.”? Saying nothing in regard to a man’s 
prejudices against a woman’s “idea,” it may 
result that your intuition which was handed 
over to his reasoning faculty, will be explod- 
edin asyllogysm. What you handed over to 


The ,college | 


; him as a specimen of ‘‘woman’s wit” may 
| come back to you a mere “‘woman’s whim.” 

| On this ground of Woman’s superior quick- 
| ness of insight into truth, we demand for her 
} the best advantages for intellectual culture. 
Not that her intuitions are not inherently val- 
uable, but, that she is unable, by intellectual 
methods to show them to the world as such. 
Says Emerson, “I will not give up my 
| thought because I cannot prove it to be true.”’ 
Now we take Emerson somewhat upon trust, 
when we do not understand, because we have 
| learned that there is, after all, in his condensed 
phrase, a certain ‘‘length’’ of convincing “‘log- 
ic.”’ But are we willing to accept a woman’s 
statement of truth, unless it is accompanied 
by a ‘Statement of Reasons?’”? Do we not 
sometimes wonder why it is that so few even 
of what are technically called ‘religious 
truths” rest to-day upon anything like an es- 
tablished basis? Is it not because Man has 
trusted so resolutely to his own reason, and 
that Woman, through lack of intellectual de- 
velopment, has been entirely excluded from 
the world’s great council-hall of truth. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe gave, as one of her 
reasons for preaching the gospel, ‘that there 
were so many religious questions that men 
had not yet settled satisfactorily to her.’’ 

Does it not then follow that if Woman is to 
reach her best estate, and rise into the region 
of her higher life, that she must be enabled 
by the largest and soundest culture to use her 
divine gift upon the divinest fact of life, viz., 
the discovery and establishment of what is 
true. Mrs. L. J. K. Girrorp. 

Presque Isle, Maine. fF 
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COMMUNION-WINE. 
Epirors Jourxat.—In your ‘Notes and 
News” I find the following paragraph: 


“One of the Methodist Episcopal Churches 
in Troy, N. Y., will hereafter use grape jelly 
dissolved in water for communion purposes. 
A committee of three ladies has been appoint- 
ed to make the jelly.” 


Good news! Rejoice with us, O mothers, 
wives, daughters, sisters, that in another of 
the Christian churches of our land, intemper- 
ance will no longer be fostered, or its seeds 
be sown! Weknow whereof wespeak. Anx- 
ious to learn something of the experience of 
one, who by nature seemed destined for a ca- 
reer of honor and usefulness, but who had 
fallen into misery and poverty through habits 
of intemperance, we asked him if he could re 
member when first he was tempted. Drawing 
his breath hard, he answered slowly and with 
a bitterness in tone and look, ‘‘Yes, I shall 
never forget that.” Then he paused, as if to 
gather strength to proceed, for the glance 
over his gloomy, blighted past had paled his 
cheek and visibly unnerved him. 

‘Forgive us,” we said, pained at the effect 
of our inquiry. 

“Tam glad you asked me, and will answer 
you truthfully for the good it may do. I in- 
tended to tell you sometime,—but—but it is 
hard to feel what a wreck that first sip has 
made of me. I might have been so different.” 

‘*Ministers have no idea of the danger there 
is in it; at least, I suppose they have not,’’ 
interposed his wife, wiping her eyes and sigh- 
ing softly, ‘‘For I can’t think they would help 
it on if they did.” 

“It is ignorance on their part and nothing 
else. Of course they would be the last to ruin 
what they work hard to save. In spite of ev- 
erything, I respect the sacred office. The 
worst obstacle in its path is its fear of mixing 
secular with sacred things. I was a youth of 
nineteen when I partook of my first commun- 
ion, and then and there commenced my habit 
of drinking. Then and there, as heaven is 
my judge.”’ 

Another has assured us that but for his fear 
of reviving his old besetting sin—his love for 
alcoholic stimulants, he would have united 
with the church, one of whose society he had 
long been. 


able fire to my lips,’’ he added, with a vehe- 
mence that disturbed us deeply. 

We mentioned these cases to a friend who 
informed us of two deaths by delirium tremens, 
the first steps towards which were clearly 
traceable to this source. 

‘*‘Poor weak creatures, to yield so easily. 
Serves ’em right, if they don’t know enough 
to take care of themselves,” said a church- 
member to whom we mentioned these facts. 
Now I could drink a pint a day of that sort of 
wine and neverfeel it. I’m glad I havn’t such 
a miserable head.” 

And he sniffed contemptuously at the sub- 
jects of our compassion, and doubtless thought 
we were making much ado about nothing! 
Nevertheless we persisted, daring to do right. 

“Of course you would be willing to partake 
of any harmless substitute for wine if the 
church of which you are a member should so 
devide?”’ 

‘“Humph! Y-e-s, certainly. But that time 
will never come, I’m sure.”’ 

To push the matter farther, and determined 
to hear the voice of the people, we made a 
similar inquiry of two deacons, excellent, god- 
ly men, and were surprised to find how little 
thought they had given the matter. We re- 
lated many facts, and at last had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing that they began to scent danger 





ahead if they had sniffed none in the past, and 


‘But I dare not place that cup of unquench- | 





finally they promised to do all they could in 
this department of temperance, although they 
evidently considered us over apprehensive. 
One of them urged upon our attention the sub- 
ject of foreign missions, and looked grieved 
when we answered him that although we were 
willing, as we had ever been, to help in the en- 
lightenment and conversion of the heathen, 
we yet beheld the need of home missionaries, 
and saw a wide opportunity for labor this side 
the ocean, yes, even on the very soil of the 
Puritan, and in a field that the church as 
a whole, has never interested itself in to any 
considerable extent. 

But that time we trust has gone forever. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions 
have given an impetus to church life agd la- 
bor wonderfully beneficial. The few com- 
munion tables where wine has no place will 
not long be looked upon as exceptional; so 
good an example will be followed. And it 
would be well for those men and women who 
think they can drink a pint of wine a day and 
not feel it themselves to drop their well-loved 
glass long enough to inquire if such indulgence 
may not be harmful somewhere. Vitiated 
blood is the sure result of vicious habits. The 
children of our tender care, our fondest love, 
and highest ambition, in whom we hope to 
realize all the dreams of prosperity, power 
and fame that we had desired for ourselves 
may by our abstinence be prevented from be- 
coming drones and nonentities. In the harm- 
less pint of wine may be danger we wot not 
of! Aid us then, in banishing from the table 
of our dear Lord, the fatal cup that may not 
harm us but must harm others. ‘This do in 


rememberance of me.’’ 
HANOVER Hammonp. 





WHY GIRLS FAIL TO GRADUATE. 

Epirors Journat.—While reading an arti- 
cle in your columns the other day pleading 
Woman’s right to the same privileges of edu- 
cational development that are now granted to 
Man, I thought of a number of my school- 
mates at College, who toiled earnestly to ob- 
tain an education. I am thinking now only 
of poor young women who depended partly 
or entirely upon their own resources. They 
were noble girls. How bravely they struggled, 
year after year, to gain the prize that seemed 
dearest to them—a cultured mind. But very 
few of them, only two or three, ever finished 
their course and received their diplomas. 
Meanwhile some of the best graduates among 
the young men every year were those who 
were poor and depended upon their own efforts 
to defray their expenses. 

Why is this, I ask? Is it because Woman 
has less determination or less intellectual 
ability? No, but there are not as many avoca- 
tions open for her as for her brother man; 
and, in the few callings which society will al- 
low her to follow, she cannot have half the 
wages that man has for performing the s:me 
amount of labor. I remember one young wo- 
man, who used to work five hours a day for 
her board, in a damp dark kitchen in the 
basement of the College; while her brother 
worked only half as many hours in the bright 
sunshine, working among the flowers and 
shrubbery around the College yard, for his 
board. In the winter season these young 
people used to teach, and while this young 
woman received only one dollar per day and 
boarded herself, her brother received forty 
dollars per month and his board. He grad- 
uated with honors! But his sister lost the 
tempting prize even when almost within her 
reach. She lost her health from excessive 
labor and study, and soon died. 

Poor girl! How sad it seemed to see 
her lAid beneath the sod, and to think that 
all her noble aspirations, all her hopes of 
future usefulness, should be so cruelly blight- 
ed. Oh how many similar instances of in- 
justice we might mention. How long shall 
such wrongs be tolerated by this enlightened 
nation which boasts of its liberties and ad- 
vantages of free education ? 

Will not the women of the nineteenth cen- 
tuary awaken to their best interests and 
claim their rights? They cannot fulfill the 
mission which their Creator designed them to 
accomplish until they can properly educate 
and cultivate all those endowments which 
God has given them. Then, and not till then, 
will moral purity reign, and a regard to the 
best interests of society and of the nation be 
sustained. ‘ Dera. 

Hartford, Mich. 





A VOICE FROM NORTHERN INDIANA. 


Epirors Journat.—For months, I have 
been desirous of testifying to the great worth 
of the JournaL, and to the encouragement I 
have received, from its perusal to perseyere in 
a path long since laid down. But, as corres- 
pondent for different publications, and Edi- 
tor of the Woman’s Column of our County 
paper, my time and strength has been fully 
employed; consequently I have been com- 
pelled reluctantly to defer until the present 
moment, the sincere offering of thanks, and 
praise of one earnest woman. 

Not a week passes but I strive to introduce 
the JourNaL to the homes and hearts of 
the women of our county, by extracts from 
its columns, and by words timely spoken. 


rs. 

My home is in northeastern Indiana, in Lg 
Grange, the County seat of La Grange Co, 
eight miles from the Michigan State Line. 1 
have resided in the beautiful city of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., have lived in an University town in 
Iowa, have sojourned in Southern Illinois 
have dwelt for some time in Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
and various other places noted for famous ed. 
ucational privileges and the general culture 
pf the people at large, but, after all, I am 
free to say in all truthfulness, that, with one 
exception, the people of La Grange are ex- 
celled by none—moraily, physically or intel- 
lectually. 

What say you, editors and readers, to peo- 
ple who steadily and absolutely refuse to give 
a single license to sell liquor in their County 
seat? Yet, such is the case, thank God, in 
this our fair village of La Grange! 

But to return to our subject. We spoke of 
one defect, one fault, that exists, unsuspected 
almost, in the minds of many noble women 
among us. I allude to the indifference mani- 
fested by the wives and mothers of this com- 
munity to the well-being and rightful positions 
of their daughters, the young women of to- 
day and the mothers of the near future. Oh, 
that we could whisper in the ears of young 
girls the blessings of independence, and 
could influence them to mark out the life path 
best suited to their capacities, and press for- 
ward, passing boldly the lions in the way, 
onward and still onward, until victory is as- 
sured. There would then be no waiting for 
the prince to appear, no gloomy discontent 
nor weary days of sad unrest; but, cheerful 
and happy, as the arbiter of her own fate, 
the true minded girl who supports herself 
will weigh the applicant for her favor in the 
scales of love, unweighted by the thought, 
too often prevalent, of ‘‘being supported.”’ 

This slowness to comprehend the grand pos- 
sibilities daily opening to Woman, this failure 
to arouse any interest or enthusiasm on the 
subject, seems astonishing, but is none the 
less true. I do not think there are three 
copies of the Woman’s Journat taken in 
this entire county ! 

In your issue of September 11th there is 
an article entitled ‘‘Women are not Protect 
ed.” ‘Recently the community was startled, 
by the claim of a young lady upon a certain 
man, as being the father of her child, when 
some comrade of his, to screen his friend, 
swore that he had participated in the affair.” 

Within our own knowledge, there has trans- 
pired a case somewhat similar which we would 
like to place before your readers if you see 
fit. A case in which the victim, an innocent 
girl, trusting in God as her Father, is ruined 
by foul means, and as though this were not 
sufficient, the father of her seducer joins with 
his infamous son in striving to blacken the 
pure, unsullied character of an innocent gir!. 

A Sopscriser. 

La Grange, Ind. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR WOMEN. 


When Catharine, the wife of Martin Luther, 
was sobbing with incensolable grief over the 
body of their daughter, the great preacher 
said ‘‘Don’t take on so, wife; remember that 
this is a very hard world forgirls; say ‘God's 
will be done.’ ”’ 

The condition of women is in some respects 
greatly changed since Luther’s day. On the 
whole, I think we expect our girls to do as well 
as our boys—to be as sensible, useful and hap- 
py. Evenif in our minds we do not assign 
them the same work and position in society, 
it is never a lower or less needed one. 

And yet, from the very nature of our social 
system, there are hardships and evils and 
dangers to which our girls are peculiarly ex- 
posed, which we should be rash to overlook 
and wrong to leave without some thouglit of 
remedy. Dr. Maudsley, of London, tells us 
that ‘‘practically Woman has no honorable 
outlook but marriage in our present social sys 
tem; if that aim is missed, all is missed.” 
And Mr. Lecky speaks of “the difficulty of 
providing labor and means of livelihood for 
single women,” and calls it ‘‘one of the most 
pressing, and in our own day one of the most 
appalling of social problems.” 

Marriage is indeed honorable, but not al- 
ways expedient or possible. 
more settled and conservative, and piaces 4 
higher value on birth and position, on wealthy 
fashion and culture, this union is not entered 
into without deliberation and scrutiny. Cupid, 
once fabled to be blind, is no longer so. Mar- 
riage is deferred till later years, and is dimin- 
ished in frequency. In our own country the 
class of single women, of women compelled 
to find their own subsistence and manage their 
own affairs, largely increases from year to 
year. Now, clearly, there is something wrong 
ip a social system which compels impartial 
men to say, “that all is missed” in the path of 
fortune, or that the chances of an honorable 
livelihood are few and exceptional to any wo- 
man whose life does not ultimate in marriage 

Women have not the ballot, and just at pre- 
sent they are not likely to getit. Even men 
who have that right are indifferent to its ex- 
ercise when they see it perverted to mere par- 
tisan purposes. If women get it I think 1 
will not be through any affiliations with old 
parties, but at the Pentecostal hour of some 
new party; sdme new party which does not 
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———— 
stop with platform professions, but means 
death to every form of corruption and wrong 
that harbors itself under the national standard. 
Women have not the ballot. The right to it 
is not everywhere admitted. Too few ask for 
it. But while those who are worthy of it are 
waiting for it, there is plenty of work to be 
done, into which those who desire Suffrage 
and those who do not, may enter as into a 
common cause. ‘ 

And here let me ask one question. Why is 

it that in England (if Iam not mistaken) the 
cause of Woman Suffrage to-day, stands on a 
petter footing than withus? Partly, perhaps, 
on account of the terrible abuse of Suffrage 
here; but more, I believe, on account of the 
practical character of a large number of Brit- 
ish women. We are justly proud of the ex- 
cellence of our common schools and academies, 
equally accessible to both sexes. We rejoice 
that our institutions of the higher education, 
that scientific professional schools are one by 
one thrown open, with all their privileges, to 
all women who have the courage, the ambi- 
tion and the capacity to enter them. Those 
«Annual Examinations for women,” under the 
seal of Harvard University, imply enormous 
concessions; while Boston and Washington 
and Michigan Universities, Cornell and Ober- 
lin and Antioch, etc., are facts of immense 
significance in the cause of equal education. 
But the British woman with perhaps less 
book education, has a better business educa- 
tion. Our young women are deficientin in- 
dustrial training. Thrown upon the world 
for self-support, thousands fail in undertaking 
work for which they have no aptitude nor 
taste. Whenan English woman takes and 
carries on the business of her disabled or dead 
husband, or starts in life with the ambition of 
thrift and proprietorship, her American sister 
betakes herself to some clerkship or school- 
room, or falls back upon sewing as a disagree- 
able make-shift whereby soul and body are 
kept together. 

In Great Britain, as statistics show, out of 
1,250,000 women, earning their own bread, 
there are 500,000 business women; proprietors 
and employers. Women there are not satis- 
fied to be shop-girls, but aim at keeping their 
own shops. And you will actually find to 
two thousand shopwomen, more than thirty 
thousand shopkeepers. 

Now what can be more educative in a busi- 
ness, or even in a political sense (for business 
and politics are most closely related) than to 
be thus independently established as employ- 
er or proprietor? And what can women of 
some capital do, more honorable to themselves 
or more helpful to their sex than to seek out 
trades and manufactures which they may fitly 
undertake, and thus open new avenues of oc- 
cupation and self-support to those whose 
wants and woes they best understand and can 
most effectively alleviate? I should say, let 
women, whether with or without capital, seize 
every opportunity for co-operation—not mere- 
ly in organizing charitable associations or 
clubs for mental and esthetic culture, though 
these are well enough in their way—but for 
the carrying on of business, for the promo- 
tion of industrial education, for the encour- 
agement and aid of all women who are thrown 
upon their own resources for support. 

More and more, women, in this country as 
in England, by the natural law of inheritance, 
come into the ownership of -wealth. I see no 
reason why those who have some taste for it, 
should not run the same risks that men do, as 
a schooling to their judgment. Let them ex- 
ercise themselves in that financial experience 


" of boldness, caution and insight which makes 


a business success possible. 


Those who have not lately considered the 
number of vocations into which women enter, 
might be disposed to ask, in what enterprises 
can they unite their energies or invest their 
capital? But the range of choice is very 
great. A woman might not find it to her taste 
to carry on a brewery like Mrs. Thrale, or 
run a theater like Mrs. Sarrick of Drury Lane. 
She might not have the ability to own and 
manage the principal line of omnibuses in a 
great city, like Mrs. Wilson of London. We 
should hope she would fovever refuse to be- 
come a pot-house politician, like the Duchess 
of Devonshire. And yet there is scarcely an 
article in our houses, from the kitchen and 
nursery to the boudoir, which does not show 
the suggestiveness of her mind, indeed the 
very work of her facile fingers. 


Who could have foreseen what an element 
in civilization starch was to be, when, in 1864, 
Mrs. Vanderplasse came over from Flanders 
and began its manufacture, and use in Eng- 
land. And see what an industry straw-work- 
ing has come to be—the simple outcome of 
Betsy Baker's neatly braided bonnet, first 
worn in this country less than a hundred 
years ago. While scarcely an elegant pub- 
lic building is without its artificial marble, the 
invention of Madame Dutillet, and every dem- 
onstrator of anatomy is indebted to Madame 
Ducondray for his manikin. r 

We admit the injustice of taxation without 
representation as the violation of the funda- 
mental principle of popular goverument. Some 
of Woman's wrongs and hardships, if she had 
the ballot, she would doubtless give such em- 
phasis to, as to summon all just persons to her 
relief. But even without it, she is not to bate 
One jot of hope. Her history is a story of 





triumphs rather than of sufferings. Never, I | 
sincerely believe, was there a greater misno- | 
mer than “Lord of Creation” as applied to | 
man. Whenever she earnestly and persistent- 
ly tries, she succeeds; whenever she speaks, 
she wins. Her fate and fortune are in her 
own keeping, then. My word to-day then, is 
Co-operation. As a practical measure, noth- 
ing can teach her so much. It will teach mu- 
tual reliance as well as self-reliance. It will 
call for the highest exercise of discretion and | 
judgment. It will show the relations of bus- 
iness to good government. It willbe a school | 
of domestic and political economy. It will 
demonstrate to women themselves, the exact | 
extent of Woman’s needs and the value of her 
work. It will invest industrial pursuits and 
supply fit occupation. It will anticipate the | 
needs of an ever extending and more compli- 
cate civilization. It will give assurance to the 
vacillating, courage to the hopeless, work to 
the idle.—/., C. Larned. 
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MORE COMPLAINTS AGAINST FARMERS. 


Epitrors JourNAL.—On account of the sev- 
eral “‘M.E.W.S.” directed against my friend- 
ly smiting of the farmers, allow me to “‘rise 
to explain,” by asking a few questions which 
each can answer “in the deep of his own 
heart?” Ido not wish to compare the far- 
mers with the ‘‘poor trash’’ of the cities, but 
with our better classes, because I have so high 
a regard for the agricultural profession. 

Now to the questions. 

Is it not the almost universal custom of far- 
mers to eat ‘‘salt-rising’’ bread, and to dis- 
pense with Graham flour, cracked wheat and 
oat meal? 

Is not pork a staple article of diet? 

Are not pies and rich cake consumed at ev- 
ery meal? 

Is not the family reunion at meals almost 
always invaded by the presence of outsiders— 
the hired men and women? 

Are not the houses hermetically sealed dur- 
ing the winter, while the cellar under the 
‘living room” is filled with partially decay- 
ing vegetables, whose odor is perceptible to 
delicate senses, however concealed from those 
‘used to the smell?” 

Is fresh air, even in the sleeping rooms, in- 
sisted on? 

Are not pigsties and open privies usually a 
feature of the yards? 

Is not fifteen hours’ work per day a rule? 
And, if there were leisure for reading, do we 
find standard books in the ordinary farm 
house? 

As we have taught school and “boarded 
round,’’ and, since then, have been constantly 
seeking a farm-house for summer recreation, 
and as we have a wide circle of country 
friends, we do not speak ignorantly nor ‘‘in 
unbelief.” 

Never yet have we found a warm bath- 
room, with comfortable water-closet; never 
yet the articles on the table that ‘‘make for 
peace;’’ never yet the free use of the parlor 
for the family. Very seldom anything bet- 
ter than a feather bed, sometimes a generation 
old, and pillows to match, 

As a consequence, although they boast of 
being “healthy,” yet enquiry reveal that 
“grandpa died of cancer,’’ ‘‘grandma went 
blind,’ “Aunt Susan is deaf,’’ ‘Jim has a 
felon,” “Jemima never rightly got over the 
measles,” ‘‘Ann’s eyes are sore,” ‘Eunice 
has a breaking out,’’ and ‘John has a strik- 
ing in of erysipelas.’’ Pretty much all have 
poor teeth, and ‘‘the twins died of diphtheria." 
Indeed it seems to be a desirable mark of 
distinction to have some ‘‘weakness.”’ 

The same things are true of many in the 
cities, but not among the class with whom I 
would gladly rank the farmer. 

A young ‘“‘Agricultural’’ student told me a 
few days since, that the farmers in his section 
made no difference in the price paid per day 
for labor, whether board was included or not, 
‘‘because,’’ he seid, ‘they raise what they 
use, and they think a woman’s time is worth 
nothing.” 

I think of going out to marry one of those 
farmers. He would find me more “erratic’’ 
than ‘“‘M. E. W. S.”’ finds me. 

As to the privilege of ‘‘wifehood and moth- 
erhood”’ in general, I will confess, although 
the whole world ‘‘come down” on me for it, 
that I have had that ambition of maternity, 
and would have fulfilled it even at the ex- 
pense of much suffering and many depriva- 
tions. Iam truly glad to know that the ma- 
jority of women are more independent of 
these social relations than myself. 

Ithaca, N. Y. SHAWANEBEKE. 





WOMEN, PROTECT YOURSELVES! 


Epitors Journat.—Almost daily we are 
painfully shocked by newspaper accounts of 
outrages perpetrated on weak, defenseless 
women. Shall we, because we are physically 
weak, allow these cases to go on multiplying 
without making any effort to prevent them? 
Law can only punish these criminals, provid- 
ed they are apprehended, while their innocent 
victims have suffered an injury for which the 
whole world cannot make amends. Moreover, 
we know that almost invariably in instances 
of this kind the criminals escape undetected, 
and stimulated by this fact, they are contin- 
ually growing bolder. 


| came to her assistance. 


it is necessary to speak of them in plain terms. 
A short time ago an unknown ruffian entered 
the house of a widow lady in Minneapolis, | 
about 2 o’clock at night, found his way to 

her room, and made a desperate effort to out- | 
rage her person. But the brave woman, af- 

ter a struggle defeated his purpose, and the | 
fellow fled, leaving her badly wounded. Only 
last week a virtuous and respectable married 
woman of this city was seized in broad day- | 
light, in her own house, by a man who had | 
entered unnoticed, and who plainly informed | 
her of his intentions. The woman finally 
eluded his grasp and gave an alarm; mean- 
while neighbors, hearing the disturbance 


! 
| 
| 
| 


What respect have such men for virtue or 
position? Not one of us is safe by day or 
night. I would earnestly request every wo- 
man, married or single, who may read this, to 
make herself owner of a good revolver, learn 
how to use it prudently but effectively, place 
it under her pillow at night, and carry it con- 
cealed in the back of her skirt during the day. 

I know Woman’s timidity in regard to such | 
weapons, and I also know from experience 
that with any degree of resolution it may be 
easily,overcome. I assure you (for I practice 
what I preach) your sleep will not be less 
sound, 

**But,”’ you say, ‘fire arms are so danger- 
ous!’’ True: and that is just why they are 
of use to us. They will do no harm unless 
we are careless, and without care there is 
danger in everything. Sad, indeed, is the 
case of the young bride who recently killed 
her husband by discharging a pistol which he 
requested her to hold while he unpacked his 
valise; but had she been as familiar with 
such things as every woman should be, she 
would have realized the danger and avoided 
the accident. For myself, I would rather have 
a cartridge from my revolver pass through 
my brain or heart from accident, than suffer 
the fate of that poor victim of the Langmaid 
murder. 

Our laws “justify homicide committed in 
prevention of any forcible and atrocious 
crime.” This includes ‘trobbery,” “burglary,” 
and ‘violation of chastity.”? Itis also ‘‘justi- 
fiable by the Law of Nature.’’ Since, then, 
these atrocious crimes have become so com- 
mon, and since the law places in our own 
hands the right to protect ourselves from 
them, is it not our duty to do so? It is truly 
‘‘a certain duty of girls” to expose every ‘‘im- 
proper solicitation.’’ But this can be of little 
avail in the present numerous cases of emer- 
gency, where force and violence are exerted 
at the very outset. 

While our schools for young ladies are be- 
ing supplied with facilities for teaching them 
to swim, is it not more advisable that every 
such school, and every community, should 
supply itself with a competent teacher to in- 
struct ‘‘our girls’’ in the disercet and careful 
use of fire arms, and make them skillful marks- 
men? 

These ruffians and fiends are bold because 
they have virtually nothing to fear from us. 
They are cowards where there is danger. 
Let it become general for women to carry 
arms, and let every woman who is insulted 
show them that there is danger, and we shal! 
have fewer accounts of heart-rending out- 
rages. MartTHA ANGLE. 

Des Moines, Towa. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 
American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association was held, 
last week, in Steinway Hall, New York, com- 
mencing on Wednesday evening, November 
17, at 7.30 r.m. There wasa large audience; 
not less than 1000 persons were present. 
Among those on the platform were Bishop 
Gilbert Haven of Ga., Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. S. R. Hewitt, Mrs. 
Maria F. Walling, Thomas J. Lothrop and 
H. B. Blackwell of Mass., Mrs. Rebecca 
Morse, Mrs. Margaret E. Winchester, Mrs. 
Halleck, Mrs. Frances Gage, Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
son of New York, Mrs. Mary F. Davis, Mrs. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Mrs. Henrietta 
W. Johnson of New Jersey, Mrs. Margaret V. 
Longley and Miss Jane ©. DeForest of Ohio, 
Mrs, Emma Malloy of Indiana, Lelia E. Pat- 
ridge and C. C. Burleigh of Pa., Mrs. Arme- 
nia S. White and Hon. Nathanael White of 
New Hampshire, Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper 
of Md., S. D. Forbes of Delaware and Charles 
Bradlaugh of England. 

It is always a source of regret that we are 
not able to have a phonographic report of the 
speeches made at our annual meetings, and 
that hence only meager report can be made, 
which bears about as much resemblance to 
the speeches which were really made as a 
skeleton is to a human being who is aglow 
with life and health. 

On motion of the Secretary, Bishop Gilbert 
Haven, President of the Society, took the 
‘chair, and called upon Rev. Dr. Thompson of 
Brooklyn, to open the meeting with prayer. 

Bishop Gilbert Haven then made an address 
of which we give the following abstract: 

SPEBCH OF BISHOP HAVEN, 


‘In appearing before you to-night as the 
official head,for a very few hours, of the society 
which holds its annual meeting here, I deem 
it proper to burden you before you get at the 
richness of the feast that will follow, with a 
few thoughts that are in my own mind con- 
nected with this reform. Every movement 
which has for its object the improvement of 
the human race has to pass through various 
stages and struggles before it reaches its final 
culmination in victory, and this movement is 
not unlike its predecessors, but, unlike many 
of them; the authors of other movements 
have very rarely been permitted to see so 
large a measure of success attend their ef- 
forts as is evidenced by this large meeting. I 
think there is upon — oe to-night the 
first person who agitated the subject of Wo- 
man’s Rights in this country. Of course a 
reform started in the mind of a single person 
must have certain struggles before it finds ac- 
ceptance in the minds of the people. Allsuch 
movements begin at first with contempt. I 
remember, when I was young, the feeling that 
ran through our village when the announce- 
ment was made that at 6 o’clock on a Sabbath 
evening ‘ta hen would crow like a cock.” 
Now that same sneer, perhaps, has never 
been repeated, but similar sneershave. Well, 
after contempt comes another action, and that 
is the effort made to connect with it unseemly 
associations. But there is another cffect. 
The inevitable effect of every true idea is that 
it shakes off everything that hinders it and 
rises superior to all these associations. Wo- 
man Suffrage has reached that development, 
and the public of America and England are 
beginning to appreciate it. Now, what is this 
idea? It is simply this—that the right of 
Suffrage has no limitation with the male por- 
tion of the human race; that it belongs alike 
to the whole human family. It is anequal right, 
a universal right, and a distinction cannot be 
made which shall deprive one-half of the 
human race of the benefit of this great right 
which belongs to us as a people, representing 
the Government of the nation. I believe that 
Suffrage is a natural right; it belongs, in the 
nature of the human race, that every citizen 
has a right to participate in the government of 
the country. Iam a Democrat, a Jeffersonian 
Democrat, and I believe in the right of every 
man to have a voice in public affairs. It is a 
right that belongs to the very system of our 
Government. Monarchical governments rec- 
ognize the nation as belonging to a family, 
but the democratic system recognizes a gov- 
ernment by the people and for the people, and, 
if this be the government, every person in the 
nation has a right to participate in its admin- 
istration. There is no partiality possible in 
such a conception of the system of govern- 
ment under which we live. Woman is con- 
sidered as distinct and separate from Man in 
every other relation except the political; she 
can sue and be sued, and she can engage in 
business in her own name and independent of 
her husband. It is only when it comes to 
voting that her husband is claimed to act for 
her and in her stead. And why should we 
say that a man who cannot touch his wife’s 

roperty can go and vote that property away ? 

e are told that Woman cannot have the bal- 
lot because she cannot defend the ballot, but 
we know that our women did good service in 
the late struggle, and will anybody say, who 
has read our history or the history of the 
world, that they have no power to defend the 
ballot? We have been told by the great 
leader of the rebellion that there is not a 
reconstructed woman in the South, and he 
was not very far from the truth, and the influ- 
ence of Woman on that side was enormous 
and on the other side there was a correspond- 
ing enthusiasm, and it has been so in all ages 
and in all countries,and this power gives women 
the right to vote, for although they cannot 
carry the sword and the musket, they wield 
the influence that gives power to the sword 
and the musket, to say nothing of the in- 
stances where they have even wielded the 
weapons as effectively as men, asin the case 
of Joan of Arc and others. 

Charles Sumner said that “equality of 
rights is the first of rights,” and this will re- 
veal itself in every department of citizen- 
ship. Here is a man who pays a tax of $1.50 
and he has a right to say who shall be the 
Governor of the State, but here is a woman 





by his side who pays a tax of $150, and she 
has novoice. There is an inequality of right 
in this that cannot but work mischievously. 
This city will never be properly governed till 
the women who help pay the taxes have the 
right to say who shall spend them. It is the 
old idea of no taxation without representa- 
tion; that is not an American idea; the Eng- 
lish freeholder asserted that right long before 
it was proclaimed here. But again, our Gov- 
ernment requires the expression of the views 
of the whole people upon every national 
question; it is a human right belonging to 
the political status of every individual, the 
woman as well as the man. We are at this 
time debating whether our school system shall 
be touched; now, who has a deeper interest 
in this question than Woman? Can it be other- 
wise than that she should be deeply interested 
in the preservation intact of this great gift of 
our fathers? And deeper than all is the ques- 
tion of the proper handling of the great evil 
of intemperance. Who suffers from this as 
woman does? The history of Christianity 
has been a history of the gradual enlarging 
of the sphere of Woman; and this meeting 
to-night is one of the effects of Christianity. 
At one time, only the son was allowed to re- 
ceive a liberal education; but all that has 
gone by, and now there is a feeling that the 
sister and brother shall pursue the same stud- 
ies. We stand now at the beginning of a 
new century; the last has been one of great 
development, and yet the very root fact of 
our national being lies in the first line of the 
Declaration. When we declared ourselves to 
be a nation, we declared equality for all men, 
and we never meant by that, equality simply 
for all males. Jefferson never had that nar- 
row view of human nature. He knew it 
meant all the people of America. Every one 
had a right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, the woman as well as the man. 

Fieve said that in the first stage of every 
reform movement comes ridicule and con- 
tempt. When these begin to subside vision- 
ary and disreputable theorists seek to use the 
movement, and to control it in the interest of 
their wild or wicked purposes. It was so 
with the Anti-Slavery movement; it has been 
so with this one. But the American Woman 
Suffrage Association has not been implicated 
in these follies. It has steadily refused to be 
involved in the discussion of side issues. It 
has stood for Impartial Suffrage; for Wo- 
man’s inherent right of representation. Wo- 
man is interested in all the questions which 
come before the country; still she has no 
voice in their settlement. Who has a deeper 
interest in the school question than Woman— 
who has such an interest in the preservation 
intact of this great gift of our fathers as Wo- 
man; and why should she not be allowed to 
participate in its preservation? The subjec- 
tion of Woman is completely passing away; 
and although America as yet declines to put 
Woman into power, every other nation has 
done so. If they could put women into some 
of the executive offices of this country they 
would not have as much peculation as exist- 
ed at present. He alluded to the fact that 
Woman Suffrage existed at present in the 
Territory of Wyoming, and he knew, from 
having himself visited that community, that 
the giving of the ballot to Woman was a 
blessing to the Territory. He hoped that the 
heart of this great city would throb in har- 
mony with the movement. 

It is said women cannot rule. No man 
dare say that, alone, to his wife. Not rule! 
look through history. Where are Cleopatra 
and Semiramis, and Zenobia and Catharine, 
and Elizabeth and Victoria? Not rule? Did 
not Joan of Arc save France when the King 
had cowardly fled, and the armies were scat- 
tered, and English soldiers did their will in 
all that land? Well did England burn her as 
a witch, for she bewitched her nation into 
hope, unity, zeal, courage and mastery, until 
it had expelled every triumphant Englishman 
from its shores. So Elizabeth picked up a 
prostrate nation, lowest of the low, despised 
of Emperor, King and Pope, and made it the 
sovereign power of Europe. So Victoria held 
back Palmerston and Russell and Gladstone 
and Derby, who would have plunged England 
into war with us, and left us free to subdue 
ourenemy. Had not a woman ruled England 
we should have had a harder task than we 
did by far. 

Christianity has lifted Woman toa level with 
Man. It has made this audience possible. It 
has changed the thick veil which hid the 
face, into the thin one that heightens its beau- 
ty. It has given her liberty of movement, of 
faith, of life. It also demands her political 
liberation. May this beginning of our second 
Centennial see the perfection of our political 
system, in this admission of Woman to all the 
rights’ and duties of citizenship. It has 
worked well in Wyoming. It will every- 
where. Let it come. 


SPEECH OF ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 

At the conclusion of Bishor Haven’s ad- 
dress Mrs. ANTONETTE Brown BLackwELt of 
Somerville, N. J., said: 


A few days ago, in one of the great New 
York Dailies, I saw the announcement that 
one subject which now occupies the minds of 
the American people can never be settled till 
it is settled right. Knowing that this Con- 
vention was just at hand, | mentally ex- 
elaimed, “It is certainly Woman Suffrage!” 
But no! it was the question of the National 
Currency. Well, the Currency question did 
suggest great moral issues, and it was vital 
enough in character to justify the editorial 
claim. I believe it never can be settled 
till it is settled right. But what is the 
Currency problem to a direct question of hu- 
man rights, involving the highest moral and 
civil interests not only of all the women inthe 
country, but of all the men likewise? This 
Suffrage question never can be settled till 
it is settled right. So surely as the law of 
justice must yet prevail, it will continue to 
vex and trouble the whole nation continually. 

At one of the Woman’s Meetings, a few 
years ago, I sat in the audience by the side 
of alady who had never attended such a gath- 
ering before. ‘‘Can you tell me,” she asked, 
“the name of the lady with the grey curls?’’ 
indicating dear old Aunt Fanny Gage. And 
then she pointed to one and another till half 
the persons on the platform had been named 
to her, when she expressed her great surprise 
at the mature age of most of the speakers. 
She had supposed it was a movement carried 
on by comparatively young women, but they 
had nearly all of them reached middle life 
and many were verging even into old age. 
Yes and they had almost ail grown old in th2 
advocacy of equal social and civil rights. 





Because the sexes are so unlike in their na- 
tures and in all their relations to the State, 
there is imperative need of representation for 
both. Women in beleagured cities have again 
and again stood heroically side by side with 
men, suffering danger and privation without 
a murmur, ready to endure hunger and every 
form of personal discomfort rather than sur- 
render to theenemy. What women have done 
in the past they would willingly do again in 
the future in like circumstances. They are 
everywhere as patriotic as men, and as willing 
to make sacrifices for their country. 

But their relations to the government in 
war are of necessity widely unlike. If men 
as good citizens are bound to peril their lives 
and to endure hardships to aid the country 
in its hour of need, yet women peril their 


| lives and devote their time and energy in giv- 


ing to the country all its citizens whether for 
peace or war. And if the liberties of the na- 
tion were in real peril, they would freely de- 
vote their all for its salvation. In any just 
warfare it is fitting that the. young men 
should first march to battle, and if all these 
were swept away, then the old men and the old 
women might fitly go out together side by 
side, and, last of all, the young mothers, leav- 
ing their little children to the very aged and 
to the sick, should be and would be ready in 
their turn to go also, if need be, even to the 
battle-field rather than suffer the overthrow 
of a righteous government. But Woman’s re- 
lations to war are intrinsically unlike Man’s. 
Her natural attitude towards law and order 
and towards all public interests must always 
differ from his. 

Women would never be the producers of 
wealth to the same extent with men. The 
time devoted by the one class to earning mon- 
ey would be given by the other to rearing 
children. 

Their relations to property must therefore 
differ. The kind of protection in their prop- 
erty rights imperatively demanded for each 
must equally differ. Men, even with the best 
intentions, could never represent women in 
these matters in which their interests are not 
only unlike but often become diametrically 
opposed. But when the law regards the mon- 
ey earned by the married pair as belonging 
equally to husband and wife, the wife then 
can afford to pay a poll tax, and to hire a sub- 
stitute on a jury when she is herself incapac- 
itated for jury duty. . 

Again, the mother’s relation to children 
must always differ from the father’s. It would 
be unjust to irfstitute the same identical legis- 
lation for both. The attitude of the sexes 
toward crime is also widely unlike. 

Women are not as often criminal in the eye 
of thelawasmen. The kind of crimes whic’: 
they commit are not thesame, nor in the same 
proportion. Their temptations to crime are of 
unlike kinds or they act in different degrees, 
and the penalties must be modified according- 
ly. Perhaps there is no one question of pub- 
lic polity which can affect men and women in 
exactly the same way. What propriety can 
there be then, in making Man the representa- 
tive of Woman? He can never put himself 
in her place, can never understand her special 
wants nor appreciate her imperative needs. 
The laws made from his standpoint must bear 
unequally upon her. 

Each one must see the world from his own 
plane of observation. A man who desired to 
purchase a house on Murray Hill would have 
his eyes specially opened when he passed 
through that neighborhood, or if he wished 
to settle in the country he would appreciate 
the new region as never before. And once a 
possessor of the new home, it is surprising 
how many new beauties and excellencies he 
would immediately discover on his first acces- 
sion to ownership. So the woman involunta- 
rily sees for herself and from her position and 
the man from his. They must confer togeth- 
er, or there can be no justice for either. But 
do we say that women are not interested in 
politics? Give them a conceded right in polit- 
ical affairs and the interest will arise. A lit- 
tle girl of a dozen years declared she would 
never vote, and was asked, ‘‘Would you not 
like to vote on the temperance question?” 
“Oh yes,’’ she promptly answered, ‘‘I should 
like to vote on tenrperance.’?’ The majority 
of women can already realize that they would 
like to voteon temperance. And the woman’s 
attitude toward the temperance question differs 
most widely and radically from man’s. They 
must help legislate for themselves from the 
woman’s point of view or the public welfare 
w ll never be properly represented. Even in 
affairs of Government Woman’s methods 
must differ from Man’s? We are a young na- 
tion and we crowd energetic young men too 
much to the front. When the nation attains 
the new dignity of a hundred years we may 
begin to appreciate the value of a long tested 
character and of a long tried experience. Then, 
with mature and well accredited men in offices 
of high trust, the grand-mothers rather than 
the mothers may take a fitting part in the 
public councils. Yes, this question touches 
too many vital interests ever to be settled till 
it is settled right. We mean to live, to keep 
well and strong, and to continue to trouble the 
whole country until it is settled and settled to 
stay. There can be no rest from agitation till 
this is done. 

ADDRESS OF LUCY STONE. 

Lucy Stone spoke particularly of the need 
of using the opportunity the Centennial gives, 
to show that, if it was wrong for Geo. III. to 
govern the colonies a hundred years ago with- 
out their consent, it is just.as wrong now to 
govern women without their consent; that if 
taxation without representation was tyranny 
then it is tyranny now, and no less tyranny 
because it is done to women than if it were 
done to men; that the usurpation of the 
rights of women, is as high handed a crime 
as was the usurpation of the riglits of the 
colonists by the British Parliament, and will 
be so regarded a hundred years hence. She 
claimed that this occasion ought to be used to 
show men that the deeds of their ancestors, of 
which they are so proud, are worthy of their 
own imitation; she urged women to refrain 
from joining in the Centennial, and to show 
no more respect for the power which governs 
them without their consent, than did their 
brave ancestors a century ago. 

Mrs. Stone congratulated the friends of 
Woman Suffrage on the great gain which 
has been achieved during the last thirty years, 
in regard to the work, wages, and education 
of women, and on the ameliorated state of 
the laws. We have only to persevere. The 
end we seek is sure to be obtained. 

MR. BRADLAUGH’S REMARKS. 


The President here said: “I understand 
there is among the audience the famous Dem- 





ocrat of England, Charles Bradlaugh, and I 
will call upon him to say a few words.” 

Mr. Bradlaugh at once came forward from 
the rear of the hall, where he had been sit- 
ting, and mounting the platform said: 

I only came forward in obedience to a call | 
which it would be impertinence to refuse here 
to-night. I came to be a listener and with no 
sort of intention of making any speech at all, 
and the only right I should have upon this 
platform is that for the last twenty-five years 
of my short life I have pleaded for those rights 
which are pleaded for to-night. (Applause.) 
The Woman question is no American ques- 
tion, no national question; it isa question for 
the whole world, and the best men of every 
country and of every age have held one view 
upon it, and the worst men have naturally 
held the other view. It is not a question of 
mere taxation; it is a question of thorough 
humanity; a question not of mere geographi- 
cal limitation, not of America, not of Eng- 
land, not of France, not of Italy, not of 
Spain; but, were it a question in any of these 
countries, a woman would stand up to show 
you that Woman can do Woman’s work of 
making man trurer and purer—(applause)— 
and there is no age of the world in which you 
cannot find some woman who has shone out in 
the darkness of night toshow you that, though 
other stars were obscured, she could still 
shine; and whenever Woman Suffrage is de- 
bated, my voice is at their service, for the 
grander Woman is made, the purer will Man 
be. [Applause. ) 


The President then announced that there 
would be three meetings next day, one at 
10.30 a. mM. and the other two at 2.30 and 7.30 
P. M. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY.—MORNING SESSION. 

An audience of about 250 persons,composed 
principally of delegates and active workers in 
the Suffrage movement, met in Steinway Hall. 
At 10.30 o’clock, Cot. T. Wenrwortn Hic- 
arnson, of Rhode Island, the first Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Society, called the meeting to 
order and made a brief introductory address, 


in which he referred to the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Mrs. Miner, 
affirming that Suffrage was a right to be reg- 
ulated and defined by the States, and not by 
the Federal Government, also giving a favor- 
able account of the condition and prospects 
of the Suffrage cause in Rhode Island and 
elsewhere. 

Mrs. Anna C. Fievp, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
moved the appointment of a Committee of 
Six on Credentials of Delegates, by the chair. 
The following Committee was appointed. 

COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS. 

Mrs. Anna G. Field, of New York; Marga- 
ret V. Longley, of Ohio; Thomas J. Lothrop, 
of Mass.; Mrs. Mary F. Davis, of New Jer- 
sey; Passmore Williamson, of Pennsylvania; 
Hon. Nathanael White, of New Hampshire. 


The Chairman requested delegates to pre- 
sent their credentials at once to the Commit- 
tee, and, pending their action, Mrs, Lucy 
Strong, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
made the following 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1875. 


The Societies auxiliary to the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association make full reports 
of the work in their respective States and Ter- 
ritories. This Report, therefore, will take 
into account only the general state of the 
cause, and its progress during the year which 
has passed since our ‘ast Annual meeting in 
Detroit. There have been many proofs of sub- 
stantial gain. The opening of Smith and 
Wellesley Colleges for women indicate a grow- 
ing sense of the need of their higher education. 
The successful working of Co-education in 
mixed colleges is fast removing all objections 
to the admission of women to the highest in- 
stitutions of learning. Professional schools 
are being opened to women. The avenues of 
industry and self-support are constantly grow- 
ing more easy of access. 

The first event of political importance with- 
in the year, was the vdte in Michigan on the 
Constitutional Amendment which proposed 
Suffrage for women. 40,077 men, by their bal- 
lots, declared themselves in favor of the meas- 
ure, more than enough in number, if combined, 
to control the politics of that State. It was a 
great gain and a pledge of future victory that 
so large anarray of men were found who ex- 
pressed in this public and binding form, their 
willingness to share political rights with wo- 
men. It is proper to add, in this connection, 
that the new Constitution itself, submitted to 
vote at the same time, received more than a 
thousand fewer votes than did the Suffrage 
Amendment. 

In every Northern State Legislature, action 
has been taken on petitions for an amendment 
of the respective State Constitutions, so that 
women may vote on the same terms as men, 
or on a petition for a law to enable women to 
vote in Presidential and Municipal Elections. 
Iu no State was either of these measures car- 
ried. In Massachusetts, a proposition was 
made in the Legislature to give women a vote 
in regard to liquor licenses under a “‘local op- 
tion” law. This was proposed as a half-way 
measure, but received a smaller vote than the 
Woman Suffrage Amendment. A Joint Spe- 
cial Committee of the Connecticut Legislature 
unanimously reported an election law to give 
women Suffrage in Presidential elections. 
a House “‘postponed”’ it by a vote of 102 to 


At an Agricultural Fair, in Illinois, Hon. 
James R. Doolittle of Wisconsin advocated 
‘Household Suffrage; two votes for each mar- 
ried man as the head of the family, one for 
himself, the second for the women and chil- 
dren.” This dim glimmer of an idea that any- 
body but men needs representation is a signiti- 
cant sign otthetimes. It was much comment- 
ed upon and largely commended by the Press, 
and induced discussion on the real question of 
representation for women. 

A Constitutional Convention now in session 
in Texas, received a Memorial of Mrs. 8. G. W. 
Hiatt for a clause in the new Constitution, 
guaranteeing Suffrage to women. It was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on Suf- 
frage by a vote of 41 to 82. Thus, in the ex- 
treme South also, we see the opening of a door 
for Equal Rights for women. 

The Republican platform of Massachusetts 
this year declares “that the Republicans of 
Massachusetts in State affairs will support all 
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Rights for all American citizens irre i 
of sex.” Hon. Alexander H. Rice, a an 
ernor-elect, says ‘I accept the platform and 
all there isin it.” There is hope that the Plat. 
form and the Governor mean what they 8a 
There is need enough, for William i Sen. 
ditch, in a remarkable pamphilet carefully pre. 
pared, shows that more than one eleventh of 
the direct taxes paid in the State are paid by 
women. 

The sisters Smith, in Connecticut, keep u 
their stout resistance to the tax-collector. and 
their case is still in the courts. The city of 
Worcester, Mass., still holds the farm and 
home of Abby Kelley Foster, coufiscated for 
unpaid taxation without representation, 

The Local Suffrage Societies and Clubs 
throughout the country have, to a very com. 
mendable extent, held meetings and adopted 
measures tending to defeat the election of 
men who have voted against Woman Suffrage 
or who would be likely to vote against it if 
elected to the Legislature. 

In Wyoming and Utah Territories, Woman 
Suffrage still continues, and, after five years’ 
trial, proves by its ‘tunqualified success,” the 
wisdom and safety of entrusting women with 
equl political power. 

During the past year we have been called 
to mourn the death of valued co-workers: 
Gerrit Smith, Martha C. Wright, Harriott K’ 
Hunt, Celia Burleigh, Susan Dimmock and 
Amasa Walker have gone from us. 

In other countries the work has been steadi- 
ly advancing. In the British Parliament, on 
the Bill of Mr. Fawcett entitled the Woman’s 
Disabilities Bill, 152 votes were cast in its 
favor to 187 against it. 385 votes more, or a 
change of 18 votes, would have carried Wo- 
man Suffrage in the Parliament of Great Brit- 
ain. Disraeli voted for the bill. But this 
large vote so terrified certain members and ex- 
members of Parliament, that they immediate 
ly formed a society ‘‘to resist the encroach- 
ment of women upon the Franchise.’ This 
society was evidently formed with serious in- 
tent, but was so much ridiculed by the press, 
both in prose and verse, that nothing more 
has been heard from it. The Englishwoman’s 
Review says: ‘‘It was hardly wise on the part 
of the opponents of Woman Suffrage to show 
their fears so patently to the world, as they 
do by this new association for the protection 
of men. Men have, at present, law on their 
side, wealth almost exclusively in their hands; 
physical force is with them, and the inertia of 
the great ‘whatever is is right’ party; and 
women can only bring reason, justice and per- 
severance to sap this mighty power: but Mr. 
Bouverie and his friends announce that law, 
wealth, and physical force (including, we pre- 
sume, the ‘foundations of society’) are in dan- 
ger, and the Association rushes to the rescue. 
It is like the ‘Landsturm,’ which is only call- 
ed out when a country is at the last gasp of 
danger.”’ 

We have very encouraging intelligence in 
regard to the interests of women in different 
parts of the world. 

In England, women vote on the same terms 
as men in municipal, parochial and educa- 
tional affairs. In Holland, Austria and Swe- 
den, women vote upon a property qualifica- 
tion. 

In Peru, we learn that ‘ta young lady, hav- 
ing completed the necessary studies, applied 
to the Peruvian government to ascertain 
whether her sex would be an obstacle to re- 
ceiving a diploma as Doctor of Laws. The 
Minister of Justice replied that the Republic 
placed men and women on the same footing, 
and that all Peruvians enjoyed equal rights.” 
He added that ‘‘the Government had great 
pleasure in making that declaration.”’ 

In Sweden, at Stockholm, recently, several 
meetings have been held to ascertain the best 
method to be adopted with regard to the edu- 
cation of girls. These meetings excited much 
interest, and for the first time women spoke 
in public in Sweden. The Queen was present 
at one series of the meetings and took great 
interest in the discussions. The duty of the 
government to help in providing a higher ed- 
ucation for girls was unanimously agreed to. 

In Holland, at Amsterdam, women are 
taught book-keeping, commercial law and 
pharmacy, and are authorized to take the 
title of ‘‘pharmacist,” and many have already 
done this. 

In Italy, at Florence, at a meeting to pro- 
test against capital punishment, Signora 
Atenaide Zaira Pieromaldi, Founder of the 
Societa Cosmo-umanitaria (Universal Humani- 
tarian Society,) was one of the speakers. The 
report says, ‘‘She read iier address in a sweet, 
well-modulated voice and without any attempt 
atelocution or gesticulation. She represent- 
ed perfectly, in her voice, thought and man- 
ner, the intelligent, humane, strong, tender- 
hearted, good woman. She held her listeners 
in almost breathless silence from the moment 
she began to read till she finished her paper.” 

In Bavaria, an establishment for the com- 
mercial instruction of girls has been founded 
by a manufacturer of Munich, and the gradu- 
ates of this school find no difficulty in obtain- 
ing situations in banks, manufactories and 
warehouses. 

In France, a savings bank bill in the Assem- 
bly, included a clause to allow a married wo- 
man to deposit and withdraw money without 
her husband’s consent. But it was defeated. 
Mr. Leroyer, a strong legal authority, went so 
far as to say that a married woman ‘‘could not 
have any separate savings, unless from miscou- 
duct or the abstraction of money from the com- 
mon fund.” 

In Germany, is reported the tenth annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Union, at Leipzig, 
“to promote the higher education, the recog- 
nition of the value, and dignity of indepen- 


position of Woman.” 

In Japan, the government has created, at 
Yeddo, a superior school for young girls, 
daughters of State functionaries. Two Dutch 
ladies direct the establishment, which re- 
ceives pupils from the age of seven to twenty, 
and in certain cases totwenty-three. The in- 
struction given comprises the English and 
French languages, in addition to the usua 
branches of knowledge taught to womell. 
The inmafes wear the national costume, wit! 
the addition of stockings and shoes which 
are a foreign fashion. The course of educa- 
tion lasts three years, the studies being limit- 
ed to four hours a day. The establishment 
in question forms part of a number of schools 
founded for the different Government offices. 
The admission is gratuitous; the daughters of 
officials are, however, received on payment of 
asum of 600fr. for the whole period, and 40fr. 
per month for béard. The girls admitted free 
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having terminated their studies; the others | 
are at liberty to adopt whatever career they 
lease. - ms = 

In Siam, the European ladies residing in| 
Baukote, have signed a petition to the King to | 
abolish the law which permits a man to sell | 
his wife and children in payment of debts con- | 
tracted at play or for opium. It is said that | 
the King has received the petition very gra- | 
ciously, and that the law will be altered. ; 

In Switzerland, two ladies have received | 
second-class prizes from the jury of “Les | 
Beaux Arts’’ for painting on china. 

There are also reported from different coun- | 
tries better opportunities for work, with better 
wages, better opportunities for study in exist- 
ing institutions, better protection from the | 
laws. and a kinder spirit towards the claims 
of Woman for equal human rights. 

These numerous an.) varied proofs of gain 
seem almost like the first notes of that song 
of ‘*Peace on Earth,’’ because there is good 
will among men. Every tired worker may 
take fresh courage, for all the signs of the 
times are bright with promise. Slowly but 
surely, all over the world, are spreading ideas 
of equal human rights. They come last for 
Woman, because women as a class, in the 
family, in the church, and in the state, have 
had less recognition than any other class, and 
so are the last to be thought of as requiring 
additional rights and safeguards. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

Lucy Stone, Chairman. 

New York, Nov. 18, 1875. 

The Committee on Credentials reported that 
twelve States were represented in the Con- 
vention by 159 delegates, viz: New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Isiand, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana and Missouri. 
The report was accepted. 

A committee of ten on Resolutions and 
Nominations was appointed by the Chair, as 
follows: 

Henry B. Blackwell, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Rebecca A. Morse, New York; Mrs. C. B. 
Hussey, New Jersey; Jane O. DeForest, Ohio; 
§. D. Forbes, Delaware; Lelia Patridge, 
Pennsylvania; Armenia 8S. White, New Hamp- 
shire; Emma Malloy, Indiana; Ann C. Gar- 
lin, Rhode Island. 

A committee on Finance was then appointed. 

The following letters were then read, a 
stage of the meeting that seemed to give gen- 
eral satisfaction and pleasure. 


LETTER FROM I. MARIA CHILD. 
To the Members of the Woman’s American Asso- 
ciation assembled in New York: 

I send you cordial greeting, and my best 
wishes, that your gathering may prove pleas- 
ant and harmonious and very effective for 
the advancement of the good cause in which 
you are engaged. 

The deportment of women themselves will 
affect that cause more powerfully than any 
other influence possibly can. I am, there- 
fore, truly thankful that so many of its lead- 
ers are women who conscientiously adhere to 
duties, while they courageously and persist- 
ently assert their rights. 

‘In patience possess ye your souls,” is a 
text greatly needed by those who earnestly 
desire to see the natural equality, which God 
has made between men and women, consist- 
ently and fully carried out in all the civil and 
social relations of the sexes. 

The Anti-slavery question was closely in- 
tertwined with the interests of political par- 
ties, and, by means of ling Cotton, it was 
woven into the whole fabric of business. 
Hence, any effort to cast it out necessarily 
aroused the selfish passions of a large portion 
of the community, and those who attempted 
it encountered violent opposition in various 
forms, dangerous to public peace and individ- 
ual safety. But the violence was exciting, 
and stimulated the energies it was intended 
to crush. 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage have to 
encounter an obstacle more formidable than 
the violent ill-will of the public, and that is 
public apathy on the subject. Few perceive 
the great moral importance of a perfectly 
equal partnership between men and women, 
in all the affairs of life. 

It requires a slight amount of knowledge 
to become aware that the further civilization 
advances the nearer becomes the approach 
to this desirable equality. The merest man 
of the world prefers the European type of 
womanhood to the Asiatic; but they cannot 
believe that the full completion of this equal- 
i would ennoble both public and private 

e. 


“What grievances have you to complain 
of?” they ask. ‘‘Are you not well taken 
care of? Surely you have an easier time than 
we men do.” 

As if an easy time were all that an active 
immortal soul requires! 

I knew a young man who took upon him- 
self the entire control of his father’s affairs, 
and when his sisters inquired how muah 
property their deceased father had left, he 
answered: ‘‘Why need you concern yourselves 
about it? You have everything you want, 
don’t you? If you want more silks and laces 
let me know, and I will see that you have 
them. I don’t see why you need to concern 
yourselves about money affairs. You can 
dress as you please, and lie abed and read 
novels till noon, if you like.”’ 

And they did lie abed and read novels, and 
had abundance of silks and laces. And it 
hever occurred to their brother that their 
souls were suffocated, and their lives wasted, 
for want of having the management and dis- 
posal of their own property, according to the 
dictates of their own hearts and consciences. 

But they were content with this state of 
things, and so are a large majority of women. 

For these reasons the laborers in this re- 
form are subject to much greater demands on 
their patience than were the advocates of ne- 
gro emancipation. To face indifference with 
energy requires more strength of character 
than to resist angry opposition. All we can 
do is to persevere in sowing the seeds of truth 
and wait hopefully for the sunshine and rain 
that will surely come to fructify them. 

No forced construction of existing laws can 
really help our cause. Some wise and good 
Men thought that a forced construction of the 
Constitution of the United States would hast- 
en the emancipation of the slaves. But my 
dear and honored husband and myself always 
felt that there was something of falsehood in 
construing a law differently from the inten- 
lion of its framers; and we never believed 
that any false and evasive means could ef- 
fectually promote the truth. 

Let us then be patient, persevering and 


| ments for the Convention which organized the 





prudent, and move toward our object in that 


straightforward line, which is the shortest in | 


morals, as in mathematics. 
Yours respectfully, L. Maria Cup. | 
Wayland, Mass. | 


LETTER FROM MRS. H. M. TRACY CUTLER. 
Coppen, Itu., Nov. 10, 1875. 

My Dear Mr. Brackwewti.— Your kind | 
lett?r is received, asking me to attend the 
Seventh Annual Convention of the Ameri- | 
can Woman Suffrage Association, and I am | 
regretfully compelled to say that I find it 1m- | 
possible to be present in person, though 1) 
most deeply sympathize in spirit. 

As I recall the work of seven years ago 
when, elmost unaided, I traversed the streets 
of Cleveland, making the preliminary arrange- 


American Society, and remember the almost 
overwhelming discouragements which beset 
me at every step, the gloomy autumn days, 
and at last, the fierce, wintry storm that broke 
upon us, the auguries seemed enough to have | 
discouraged any but those who trust in the 
might of principle, and who understand the | 
sure, though often slow growth of reforma- 
tory ideas. But after all the discouraging ini- 
tiatory work, came the grand success which 
crowned the labors of years. We saw that 
the six months which the New England Socie- 
ty had so earnestly devoted to the rallying of 
the friends of Equal Suffrage, had borne a 
most glorious harvest, and they came from the | 
East and the West, the North and the South, | 
to testify to their unabated confidence in the | 
underlying principles of our nationality that 
“Governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” I am con- | 
stantly thankful that we anchored by this | 
principle. Many other questions naturally | 
came up, but only as illustrations of our need 
to stand by, and defend this, our corner stone. 
This, once surely laid, the understanding of 
the people fully enlightened as to the full im- | 
port of this sacred thought, which is as one of 
the pillars of God’s throne, we may then build 
in all right directions. But, till this corner | 
stone is brought to its place, nothing that is | 
built can stand surely. There is sand under 
the foundation, where the floods can wash it | 
away, when the storms beat too heavily. 

Yet we have good hope that, like some of 
our new homes built at the West, with the | 
corners resting on piles of wood, till the far- | 
mer gets forehanded enough to build a solid 
wall, so this work may be done before the 
wooden foundation is rotted away. In the 
meantime, we are glad that a portion of the 
wall was built, even though its imperishable 
cement had to be that of human blood. We 
say that since they did not lay the corner 
stone properly at the time of this repair, we 
must be ready, in season and out of season, to 
see that no future opportunity shall be lost. 

Meanwhile, the great preparatory work is 
going forward with a momentum that is 
scarcely computed, simply because ail things | 
are moving forward in the same general line. 
We are no longer people of ‘one idea.” All | 
the rivulets are surely flowing towards the 
great sea. Some may make detours, but, | 
sooner or later, whether in their own name or 
in the name of the stream into which they | 
have flowed, they will become at last, parts | 
of the great ocean. When we began by ask- 
ing for better education for women, we were 
told that education was a dangerous thing for 
them; but since it mighc be for Man’s good to 
have an educated, instead of an ignorant 
mother, the request was granted, and now we 
accept with thankful hearts the mighty re- 
sults of forty years. Then, as we felt our 
need of rights properly guaranteed, and asked 
for equal laws, the seeming conflict began, 
though there have ever been some men wise 
enough to comprehend that the good of one 
is, of necessity, the interest of all. The self- 
ish narrowness that has sought to deny to 
Woman the same guaranty for her rights that 
Man finds of so much value to himself, is giv- 
ing way before great moral exigencies. Our | 
defeats bave become our victories. Were 
there time to trace these incidents, they 
would be full of interest and encouragement. 
The very classes that ‘chided us for our want 
of feminine delicacy in demanding Suffrage | 
for the protection of our rights, have been | 
compelled by a great moral exigency to do far | 
more than we had ever thought of doing in | 
our earnest warfare against imperfect and 
partial legislation. Though but the ‘‘begin- 
ning”’ of the end, the ‘*Temperance Crusade”’ 
has done more to open the eyes of the blind, 
than all our positive statements and demon- 
strations of the need of the ballot to purify 
public morals. ‘The School Committee ques- | 
tion in Boston is another of those indirect op- 
portunities which are preparing the way for | 
universal Suffrage. | 

But I must not stop to specify, as I am al- | 
ready wearying your patience. I will only | 
allude to the sympathetic movement going on | 
abroad. The women of Europe have more 
superincumbent obstacles to remove than we; 
for old customs, as well as old laws, are per- 
sistent in their tyrannies. But the world 
moves even there, and the Medical Colleges, 
and the free-thinkers are among the first to 
open away for change inthe relations of 
women to customs, and ultimately to laws. 
Nor must the work of literature be over- 
looked. The novelist is already doing his 
work in Great Britain; from Dickens, whose 
keen satire of the pompous Thomas Lapsea, 
who wondered what the effect might have 
been upon Mrs. Lapsea’s liver, if she had not 
been obliged to look up so constantly to a 
superior nature, to the clearer utterances of 
the much read Wilkie Collins, and the fine 
touches of Mrs. Lewes, with a host who fol- 
low their leaders. In France, the voice of 
Victor Hugo has spoken for Woman with a 
tenderness and majesty like the Man who 
talked with the woman at the well of Sama- 
ria. Dumas has also uttered a plea for the 
erring and betrayed, worthy of a great intel- | 
lect and a manly heart. 

The conflict of light with darkness has well 
begun in Russia, and Switzerland is the middle 
ground on which some of these victories are 
won. Thereis unrest everywhere, an almost 
unconscious growth of opinions where we 
have hitherto looked only for contemptuous 
conservatism. Courage! our nation is only a 
century old. 

Trusting that the same wisdum which has 
hitherto guided your proceedings, may be con- 
tinued to you, and that the Convention may 
be as successful as the first to which I have 
alluded. I remain, Truly yours, 

Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cuter, M. D 

Letters from Elizabeth Stuart Phelps of 
Mass., Hon. A. C. Voris of Ohio, and Miss 
Layinia, Goodell of Wisconsin, were also re- 
ceived, and will appear next week. 
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Mrs. Emma Ma voy, of Indiana, editor of , ed in politics,so, in our Suffrage work, men } 


The efforts of our Association have been 


the Elkhart Observer, gave a very interesting | and women will work in different methods for | especially directed to the circulation of liter- 


account of the public work of women in her | 
State. She drew a graphic sketch of their | carry this question into politics, 


action in the Temperance Crusade, and of 
their success in repealing the ‘‘Baxter law.” 
Through their practical political work for 
temperance, thousands of women had become 


alive to the importance of Woman Suffrage, 
and in due time would show it. “I have 
been astonished,” she said, in conclusion, 


“since I came East, to find how quiet you | the Prohibitionists. 
Perhaps it is the | woman go to Woman Suffrage meetings like 


Eastern women all are. 
best way to proceed, but we Western women 
are not so.’’ Mrs. Malloy’s speech was re- 
ceived with much applause. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the 
following, which were received for discussion, 
and afterward adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS. 

1. The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, in its seventh annual meeting assembled, 
re-affirm the great self-evident principle of 
Equal Rights for women, and demand its prac- 
tical application in the public and private life of 
the nation. We declare that women who obey 
laws should have a voice in their enactment; 
that women who pay taxes should have a voice 
in their expenditure. We protest against the 
subjection and disfranchisement of Woman as 
injurious to society, destructive of morals, 
corrupting to politics, and a reproach to civil- 
ization. We attribute the alarming increase 
of insults and personal outrages inflicted upon 
women toa public sentiment hostile to their in- 
dividuality and equality of rights. We affirm 
that a Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, must be a Government 
composed impartially of men and women, and 
that the co-operation of the sexes is essential 


| alike to a happy home, a refined society, a 


Christian Church, and a Republican State. 

2. In view of the approaching Presidential 
election, in which a great party will struggle 
to retain possession of power, while all the 
elements of opposition are organizing for its 
overthrow, we urge our friends in each State 
to petition their Legislature for the enactment, 
next winter, of a law enabling women to vote 
in the Presidential election of 1876. 

3. In view of the evident disintegration of 
parties, we rejoice at the steady growth of the 
new issue of Woman Suffrage, at its success- 
ful establishment in Wyoming and Utah, in 
England, Holland, Austria, and Sweden, and 
atthe recent promise of the Republicans of 
Massachusetts, at their State Convention, that 
they ‘‘will support all measures regarding the 
promotion of Equal Rights for all American 


| citizens, irrespective of sex.’ 


And, whereas, on the second day of July, 
1776, (two days before the Declaration of In- 
dependence,) the Provincial Congress of New 
Jersey, assembled at Burlington, extended 
Suffrage to all inhabitants, men and women; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That in commemoration of that 
notable event we will hold a Woman Suffrage 
Centennial celebration at Burlington, N. J., on 
the 2d day of July, 1876, or at such other 
place as the Executive Committee may select. 

Resolved, That heroic deeds done for justice 
and human rights deserve and shguld receive 
commemorative tribute from all those who 
love justice and respect human rights; that a 
Centennial celebration on the Fourth of July 
next of the one-hundredth Anniversary of the 
Independence of the United States is in the 
highest degree proper, and is due to the brave 
dead who periled all they had to secure the 
right to govern themselves; nevertheless, 

Resolved, That men who use their political 
and personal power to deprive women of their 
right to govern themselves, cannot with con- 
sistency have any share in that Centennial cel- 
ebration. 


In seconding the adoption of the resolutions, 
Mr, BLacKWwELt said: ’ 


This is a meeting Composed mainly of dele- 
gates from State Societies; therefore the 
number actually present, only a few hundred, 
is no indication of the real importance of our 
morning gathering. We are here to take 
counsel, as representatives of many thousand 
active Suffragists all over the country, and 
our resolutions will be widely read and should 
be carefully considered. The first one is a 
declaration of principles, not new, not sensa- 
tional, but on which we stand, for which we 
contend, by which we are willing to be judged. 
Let us realize the importance and the pressing 
necessity of theirapplication. Coming to this 
great city with its degraded Suffrage, where 
the leaders of municipal politics are so cor- 
rupt, what can we say to make thoughtful 
men and women favor an extension of Suf- 
frage to women? People here say ‘‘Repub- 
lican institutions are a failure. We have too 
many voters already. Weare governed by 
gamblers, prize-fighters and blacklegs. We 
have just sent John Morrisey to the State 
Senate in the name of Reform. ‘The case is 
hopeless.” From all our great cities comes a 
similar cry. I freely admit that if this polit- 
ical demoralization extended also to the whole 
country it would be hopeless. But New York 
anl Boston are not America. In our rural 
population, in our manufacturing towns and 
villages a better state of things exists. And 
it is from these smaller communities where the 
extremes of wealth and poverty are not gen- 
eral, where the middle class still control, that 
we hope for better things. Nevertheless we 
say that, even here in New York, Woman 
Suffrage is the only remedy. In no commu- 
nity are women so bad as men, because, as 
wives, mothers and sisters, they are one de- 
gree removed from the corruptions of their 
male relatives. If the women in John Morri- 
sey’s district had votes, the district would 
have a different and a betterSenator. Mean- 
while, these women suffer oppression and 
wrong from which men are protected by their 
right of suffrage. Think of the actual pov- 
erty, abuse, and drudgery to which a majority 
of women in our cities are subjected. How 
stifled and limited are their lives. Even rich 
women are confined toa narrow circle and 
have but little real freedom, while many thou- 
sands are to-day crushed by a slavery as much 
worse than life on a Southern plantation as 
that was worse than liberty, It was the lash 
in the one case; it is starvation in the other. 
The subjugation of Woman causes to-day, as 
much misery as the subjugation of tne negro 
caused thirty years ago, because it is so all 
pervading and so subtle. 

But how shall we awaken public sentiment? 
Only by working, each in our own way. As 
women will doin politics a different work 
from that of men, and as both sexes are need- 
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the same end. Women must rouse men to | ature pertaining to our question. 


| 


their duties. But men, when roused, must 
There is no 
other way. It may not be by a separate po- 


litical party, but it must be by party action. 


The sum 
of six or seven hundred dollars, disbursed 
during the past fiscal year, as recently re- 
ported by our Treasurer, has nearly all been 
spent inthis way. A copy of the Woman’s 


In the caucuses,at the nominating Conventions, | JouRNAL was sent to each member of the 


in the Legislatures, in Congress, the practical 
work of men must bedone. Are you a Repub- 


| 


Constitutional Convention during its session, 
and we have recently made arrangements to 


lican? urge Suffrage upon the Republicans. | have it sent to many, both in this city and 


Are you a Democrat? urge it upon the Demo- | State, who otherwise might not see it. 


crats. 


this, and feel that their duty is done. 
easy to talk Suffrage here, but it is not so 
easy to urge the question upon the unwilling 
ears of political assemblies, and to make it the 
basis of support and opposition in the strife 
for Legislative honors. But it must come to 
this, and the sooner we realize that fact the 
better. 

We are on the eve of a Presidential election. 
Both parties are straining every nerve to se- 
cure votes. Here are millions of disfranchis- 
ed women—possible voters, waiting till their 
rights be recognized. Every State Legislatyre 
can make them voters. History shows that 
the gratitude of a disfranchised class toward 
the party which gave them justice, never 
failed. The Democrats abolished property 
qualifications, and have the masses of poor 
men as their reward. The Republicans gave 
the male negro Suffrage, and only the rifle 
and bowie knife prevent the negroes from vot- 
ing the Republican ticket. Will not the par- 
ty dominant in any State see the political duty 
of the hour, and win increased political pow- 
er as the reward of fidelity to principle? Time 
will show. It is our duty to help parties to see 
it. Next winter is our golden opportunity. 
Friends of Suffrage in every State! go before 
your Legislature and demand a law giving wo- 
men Suffrage in the next Presidential election! 
No change in any State Constitution is need- 
ed; no appeal to the voters. ‘Each State 
shall appoint in such manner as the Legisla- 
ture thereof shall direct—the electors of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President,” says the Federal 
Constitution. See that this is done in your 
own State next winter, either by one party or 
by the other or by the good men of all par- 
ties. If you succeed, you have won a decis- 
ive victory; if you fail, you have advanced 
your cause by the effort. 

We do not know when, nor where, nor how 
we shall succeed. But let us work on, taking 
from day to day the special work appropriate 
for the hour, and, sooner or later, we shall be 
astonished at our own success, for a true prin- 
ciple is invincible. 

The meeting then adjourned till afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

A much larger audience assembled at the 
afternoon session. At 2.30 Col. T. Went- 
worth Higginson called the meeting to order 
and reports were made by delegates from va- 
rious States. 

REPORT FROM MICHIGAN, 

Mrs. Marion C. Briss of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, reports as follows: 

As all the world knows, we “‘Suffragists”’ 
were defeated in Michigan last year. Never- 
theless we claim, that we have taken an ad- 
vanced position in this State. We have cer- 
tainly created an intelligent interest in our 
cause, and we firmly believe that “‘right and 
justice” will ultimately triumph here. 

Our work to-day is largely educational. 
Civilization advances beneficently. By de- 
grees our disabilities will be abolished, until 
the last vestige of injustice to women disap- 
pears. Until that good time comes, be assur- 
ed, we are in the fullest sympathy with every 
effort which tends to elevate and ennoble Wo- 
man, and to establish a true Republic on this 
continent. 

Trusting you will have a profitable Conven- 
tion, | am, very truly yours, 

Martian C. Buss. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 18, 1875. 

MISSOURI REPORT. 

Adverse circumstances have made the past 
year one of peculiar difficulty to the friends 
of Woman Suffrage in Missouri. But in this, 
as in every movement for the establishment 
of a vital principle, difficulties only seem to 
stimulate effort. Though the year has not 
been marked by much outward demonstration, 
it is evident to a careful observer that our 
question has gained in the good opinion of 
the community. Some look upon it with in- 
creasing favor simply because of its merits, 
and others, who would never consider it from 
an abstract sense of justice, give it attention 
for other reasons. ‘They see that forces are 
now at work which, whether they will or no, 
must soon press the question upon public at- 
tention. 

The epidemic of crime which has lately 
swept through the country, in which women 
have so often borne the part of victims, has 
not been without its effects. Thoughtful 
people are brought to consider the means of 
self-protection which women now possess, 
and to ask if the well-being of society does 
not require that they be increased. Then 
there is California, where Woman’s vote will 
soon be needed to counterbalance that of the 
Chinese, who come to these shores without 
their wives. And, as has lately been shown, 
women are beginning to hold the balance of 
political power in Massachusetts. These, 
with many other indications, prove that our 
conflict is an irrepressible one, and serve to 
attract the attention of those among us who 
scan the political outlook. a 

A Convention for the revision of the Con- 
stitution has been held in this State during 
the past year. This was made an occasion 
for pressing the claims of Woman, both by 
our Society and other friends of Woman Suf- 
frage in the State. Ata meeting of our As- 
sociation held soon after the election of dele- 
gates to that Convention, a Committee was 
appointed to urge our claims upon its atten- 
tion. This Committee addressed a letter to 
each member elect, earnestly asking their 
consideration of the subject. A Memorial 
was also prepared by the Committee, which 
was afterwards presented to the Convention 
and ably advocated by Hon. Albert Todd and 
others. The Memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Elections, whence it was report- 
ed back to the Convention. 
ferred to a new Committee without farther 
action. It is unnecessary to add that the new 
Constitution retains all the offensive features 
regarding Woman’s legal status which be- 
longed to the old one. 


It was then re- 
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Able 


Are youa Prohibitionist? urgeit upon | arguments in the form of tracts have also 
But let no man and no | been circulated. 


Monthly meetings under 
the auspices of our Society are to be held this 
winter. These meetings are designed espe- 
cially to interest women who have not as yet 
given much thought to the subject of Woman 
Suffrage. 

With renewed hope we enter upon the la- 
bors of another year, the Centennial year of 
the nation’s birth. Let us hope that a revi- 
val of the early spirit of the Republic will re- 
sult in a universal — of the principle 
of justice. Then Woman will share in the 
duties and privileges of government, and her 
advocates, relieved from this special duty, will 
gladly turn to other pursuits. 

For the Woman Suffrage Association of 
Missouri. Repecca N. Hazarp, 

Chairman Ex. Com. 

St. Louis, Nov. 10, 1875. 

INDIANA REPORT. 

We, the Executive Committee of tic indi- 
ana Woman Suffrage Association, offer this 
report of the past year’s work and present 
promise in our State. 

Several excellent meetings were held in the 
eastern part of the State in the autumn of 1874, 
the principal speaker being Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell. 

Our Fifteenth Annual Convention was held 
in May, at Liberty, in Union County. Again 
Mrs. Campbell was the most effective expo- 
nent of our claims, while Mrs. Longley of 
Ohio. and Miss A. E. Dickinson and others of 
our own State, were there with words fitly 
spoken, and we know that good, and only 
good resulted from the meeting. 

Following this, several neighboring towns 
gave us a hearing, and though our summer 
was most unfavorable, having both early and 
latter rains, speeches have been made in dif- 
ferent parts of the State by Mrs. Molloy, Miss 
Dickinson, Mary 'T. Clark, and others; and we 
rejoice from time to time to see our grand 
hope of freedom gathering to itself substance 
and color, harmony and life. 

Silver and gold have we none, and our 
laborers are few; but, with experienced and 
earnest officers, we remember that the race 
is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, and keep the faith that, in the conflict 
with resisting Error, resistless Truth must 
triumph. 

We have now all arrangements completed 
for a Semi-Annual Convention to be held in 
Winchester, the 28th and 24th of this month, 
which promises to be both pleasant to the 
friends and profitable to the cause of Impar- 
tial Suffrage. 

Through the assisting influence of press 
and pulpit, Grangers and Temperance Asso- 
ciations, the sentiment in our favor is percep- 
tibly growing, the opposition prudently and 
quietly reading the signs of the times, and our 
sister States need have no fear but that when 
the great question, Shall Woman be free ? is 
put to Indiana, her answer will be nobly, em- 
phatically affirmative. Respectfully, 

Louise V. Boro, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
Dubiin, Ind., Nov. 12, 1875. 


Joun K, Witpman of Philadelphia read the 


following: ‘ 
PENNSYLVANIA REPORT, 

The last Annual Meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held at West Chester. In this re- 
spect there wasa deviation from the usual 
practice, as it was the first one convened out- 
side of the city of Philadelphia. The change 
was not without its uses. The meeting seemed 
to be quite as successful and as satisfactory as 
any that had preceded it, gathering among 
its auditors at the different sessions many, to 
whom the open discussion of the Suffrage 
Question was a novelty, and enlisting the ac- 
tive co-operation of others who were friendly 
to the objects of the Association. The local 
papers extended the usefulness of the meetin 
through their full and faithful reports, an 
there was ample evidence of the good influ- 
ence exerted on the minds of the people. The 
meeting proved the readiness of an intelligent 
community to accept the principles of Impar- 
tial Suffrage, and to give their sympathy in 
favor of the movement for its establishment. 

The essay entitled ‘‘Four quite new rea- 
sons why youshould wish ycur wife to vote,” 
was prepared for that meeting by Eliza Sproat 
Turner. This was subsequently read by in- 
vitation on other occasions, and was after- 
wards printed in the form of a tract by order 
of the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion, and distributed throughout the State. 
Demands for it from distant points have been 
supplied, from time to time, and it continues 
to prove its value by extending the circle of 
its influence. It has likewise been printed in 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. 

The circulation of Suffrage documents has 
always commanded the attention of the Com- 
mittee. As a means of disseminating the best 
views on the subject of Woman’s Enfranchise- 
ment, they have considered this branch of 
their work as of primary importance. What- 
ever tends to enlighten the people on any sub- 
ject that rests on sound principles, however 
unpopular it may be in the beginning, is sure, 
like a waterfall, to channel a path for its pro- 
gress and widen the domain for its reception. 
‘Let there be light” is a command that has 
perpetual dominance and vitality, and is as 
applicable to the dark chambers of the mind as 
to the face of nature. Itis fit to be engraved 
as an emblem on the broad signet of truth. 

The committee have lately obtained a liber- 
al number of copies of the pamphlet pub- 
lished by Mr. Bowditch, of Boston, which is 
justly esteemed as a valuable contribution to 
the Woman Suffrage arguments. Care will 
be taken to dispose of these advantageously. 
A document placed in the hands of an intelli- 
gent and reasonable person, whose opinion has 
weight and whose verdict is regarded by his 
neighbors, may do more good than a score cir- 
culated carelessly and indiscriminately. 

Although the Executive Committee, durin 
the past year, have not included the holding o: 
public meetings in their plan of work, they 
have frequently availed themselves of less pre- 
tentious opportunities. - They know how swift- 
ly the effective public meeting absorbs the 

[ConTINUED ON PAGE 884, ] 
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THE PINES AND THE SEA. 


Beyond the low marsh meadows and the beach, 
Seen through the hoary trunks of windy pines, 
The long blue level of the ocean shines. 
The dista:\t surf, with hoarse complaining speech, 
Out from its sandy barrier seems to reach; 

And while the sun behind the woods declines, 

The moaning sea with sighing boughs entwines, 
And waves and pines make answer, each to each. 
O melancholy soul,—whom, far and near, 

In life, faith, hope, the same sad undertone 
Pursues from thought to thought,—thou needs must 

hear 

An old refrain, too much, too long thine own. 

"Tis thy mortality affects thine ear. 

The mournful strain was in thyself alone! 
—Christopher P. Cranch in December Atlantic. 


-—_——— 





A HAREBELL. 


BY LUCY LAROOM, 








Mother, if I were a flower 
Instead of a little child, 
I would choose my home by a waterfall, 
To laugh at its gambols wild,— 
To be sprinkled with spray and dew; 
And I'd be a harebell blue. 
Blue is the color of heaven, 
And blue is the color for me. 
But in the rough earth my clinging roots 
Closely nestled should be; 
For the earth is friendly and true 
To the little harebell blue. 


I could not look up to the sun, 
As the bolder blossoms look; 
But he would look up with a smile to me 
From his mirror in the brook, 
And his smile would thrill me through: 
A trembling harebell blue. 


The winds would not break my stem, 
When they rushed in tempest by; 
I would bend before them, for they come 
From the loving Hand on high, 
That never a harm can do 
To a slender harebell blue. 
I would play with shadow and breeze; 
I would blossom from June till frost. 
Dear mother, I know you would find me out 
When my stream-side cliff you crossed, 
And I'd give myself to you, 
Your own little harebell blue. 





WHEN THE SONG’S GONE OUT OF LIFE. 


BY VANE, 








“When the song’s gone out of y’r life, you can’t 
atart another while its a-ringing in your ears; its best 
to have a bit o’ silence, and out o’ that, may be a 
psalm ’ll come, by-and-bye.”—Hdw. Garrett, 

When the song’s gone out of your life, 
That you thought would last to the end,— 
That first, sweet song of the heart, 
That no after-days can lend,— 
The song of the winds to the trees, 
The song of the birds to the flowers, 
The song that the heart sings low to itself, 
When it wakes in life’s mor ning hours, 


You can start no other song, 
Not even a tremulous note 
Will falter forth on the empty air, 
It dies in your aching throat. 
It is all in vain that youtry, 
For the spirit of song has fled. 
The nightingale sings no more to the rose 
When the beautiful flower ia dead. 


So let silence softly fall 
On the bruised heart’s grieving strings. 
Perhaps, for loss of all, you may learn 
The song that the seraph sings,— 
A grand and beautiful song, 
That will tremble, and rise, and thrill, 
And fill your breast with its grateful rest, 
And its lonely yearnings still. 
—Boston Transcript. 











THANKSGIVING BEGGARS, 


Lor, your Thanksgiving beggars ain’t noth- 
ing new! We used to rig ourselves up in old 
rags when I was a girl, and many’s the good 
laugh we’ve hed when some of the neighbors 
was took in by us, and filled our baskets with 
Thanksgiving fare. Your spelling matches 
ain’t nothing new neither. We used for to 
hev ’em out to Pike’s Clearing, jest for rec- 
reation like; cold winter evenings they warm- 
ed you up a bit, and begot many a heart- 
burning, I'll warrant. In the summer time, 
you see, we could hev a figger in the barn, if 
Ben hed his violin mended; but winters there 
wa’n’t nothing we could do but jest get to- 
gether and cultivate our minds with the spell- 
book, for we couldn’t dance in the school- 
house on account of the seats. Seems to me I 
can see Sibyl Jones now waiting on the sittee 
for to be chose on one side or t’other; for, 
you see, Jack Rhett, Square Rhett’s son, used 
to come and join us while he was studying 
with Parson Paul to keep up with his class at 
Yale the year he was rusticated; and the way 
of it was, he always led one side of the spell- 
ing match and Matthew Morris, Farmer Mor- 
ris’s Matt, led the other; and there sat Sibyl 
as still as a mouse, only her hands working 
together under her shawl—for the school- 
house wa’n’t always as warm as love—and 
her two soft eyes a-glittering; and p’r’aps it 
wouldn’t be till there wasn’t nobody else left 
to choose that young Rhett would say, saucy 
enough, 

“Well, now I'll take Miss Sibyl Jones.”’ 

“Last, but not least,’? Matt Morris would 
call out. For the truth was, Matt would hev 
chose her furst himself, but he knew that she 
wouldn’t do any thing a-spelling against Jack 
Rhett, and that she’d sooner be last with Jack 

than first with anybody else. That’s what I 
call self-denial, or else I never come across 
the thing. But, you see, Jack was a-playing 
sort of fast and loose with Sibyl; he hankered 
after her pretty face and pretty manners, but 
he couldn’t quite bring himself to overlook 





| know no better. 





the distance between Square Rhett’s son and | 


Farmer Jones’s daughter, specially as Farmer 
| Jones was a ne’er-do-well, and loved his own 
cider barrel better’n all the rest of mankind. 
| Now with Matthew Morris it was different, as 
everybody knows. He loved Sibyl jest for 
herself, and it didn’t make no odds to him who 
or what her father was, so long as she was 
nobody but herself. But then he was only a 
farmer’s son himself, and p’r’aps he didn’t 
Well, we kept up the spell- 
ing matches pretty much all winter, and some- 
times Rhett would choose Sibyl the very furst, 
and then again he’d contrive not to choose her 
at all, and she’d be that cut up by it—for 
Sibyl never hed much proper spirit—that 
she’d be the furst to miss on words that a 
baby could spell, and Rhett would be sure to 
laugh and chaff her till the tears was jest 
ready to gush out of her two dove eyes, for 
the rogue knew it was all his work. Heavens 
only knows why she cared a soumarkee for 
the young saucebox. He wasn’t so handsome 
as Matt Morris, but he hed the Hall and the 
Square behind him, to be sure, and he wore 
store clothes, and hed such airs as women- 
folks take to. You see, he’d carry your 
shawl and hold your umberell and quote pret- 
ty verses to you if you was young and pretty 
yourself; and he hed a mustache that sort of 
drooped at the ends and give him a sad look, 
which was quite contrary to his feelings. I’ve 
always noticed that girls take to a mustache 
as a duck takes to water. He was full of mis- 
chief too, and that’s what gurls don’t object 
to in the leastest; the kind that gets rusticat- 
ed and expelled, and that propersort of moth- 
ers don’t countenance, is jest the kind the 
daughters mostly loses their hearts to. Not 
that Sibyl was one to like fast young men; 
she was so innocent herself that she didn’t as 
much as suspect any thing about the wicked- 
ness of this wicked world, and she thought 
Rhett was all that fancy painted him, and 
maybe a good deal more. His fine airs was 
so many virtues, and she believed him if he 
said black was white. Sibyl was good and 
pretty enough fora duke’s son, and she hed 
bin sent to school by her great-aunt Gower to 
the Seminary at Great Guns, and wa’n’t no 
ways lacking in book-learning; she could pass 
any word in the language, and she didn’t mur- 
der the king’s English as I’ve heerd some do 
that’s hed more chances; and she was a mas- 
ter-hand at reading, and could tell you all 
about furrin parts, and do the biggest sums in 
the arithmetic. Nobody needn’t bin ashamed 
of Sibyl, she was that lady-like and fit for the 
kingdom of heaven. But the trouble was, she 
hed set her poor heart on Jack Rhett. When 
he neglected her, all the light in her world be 
come darkness; when he was kind, the dark- 
ness divided, and it was day. Many’s the 
time I’ve seen Rhett loitering in the bit of 
wood near the school-house waiting for Sibyl, 
who taught the district school that summer; 
and then, when the scholars’d come trudging 
out, he’d seem to happen near all by accident, 
and raise his hat and kiss his hand and walk 
along with her, and it didn’t need spectacles 
to see that the longest way round was the 
shortest way home at such times. Well, when 
he went back to college, he’d used to corre- 
spond with Sibyl, and when he come home on 
vacation, he’d contrive to meet her either by 
the trout brook or the Witches’ Pool—a pret- 
ty puddle enough, that didn’t seem to lead 
nowhere, nor to come from any where, all 
overhung with trees that reached across and 
knit together and darkened the place with 
shadders. It was such a lonesome place that 
you couldn’t hire a gurl in all Pike’s Clearing 
to go there alone, yet it was a favorite spot 
for young folks a-keeping company; such as 
ain’t afeard of ghosts—it ain’t any thing but 
rivals as will make their hair stand on end. 
One time Jack come home and didn’t go a-nigh 
Sibyl for several days, and she set in the 
porch in her best pink gown, with sweet-pease 
in her hair, and watched the road stretching 
out to Square Rhett’s, and grew rosy and 
trembled when a team or aman hove in sight, 
and fidgeted in school hours, and didn’t sleep 
o’ nights, and got blue as a bank of clouds. 
On Sabbath-day there he was in the family 
pew as fine as silk, in kid gloves and patent- 
leather shoes, a-holding a hymn-book along 
of a strange gurl, who hed on a morey antique 
gown and a blue bonnet like a flower garding, 
and was alla-glitter with beads and bugles and 
things. She hed a plaguy ugly face, for all 
her good clothes, and she was a-singing off of 
Rhett’s face instead of the hymn-book; and 
when meeting was over, he give her his arm, 
and never looked at Sibyl no more’n she'd bin 
a post. We was at singing-school the follow- 
ing Saturday night, and somebody says: 

“T reckon how that there’ll be a wedding 
at Pike’s Clearing afore a hundred years.” 

“T should hope so,” says Lucy Ladd. 

**And it won’t be Lucy’s nor Sibyl’s,’’ says 
Ben. 

“Time enough for that,”’ said Lucy. 

“I joked Rhett about it myself o’ Friday,” 
putin John Piker. “I asked why he needed 
to be going abroad for a wife when there was 
so many pretty gurls to home going a-beg- 
ging.” 

“T hope you’re saucy enough," says L. 

“Is he really sweet on the gurl to church 
with him?” asked our Jane. ‘‘I wonder what 
, he sees in her?” 








‘Solid charms,”’ says Ben. “I heerd him 


tell John Piker that it was proverbial that 
beauty’d fade, but money’d hold its own 
through fire and water!” 

‘I see him kiss Sibyl one day,” spoke up 
little Tim Ladd, who was lame and petted; 
“T see him kiss her twicet. If he don’t mar- 
ry Sibyl, I will.” And then we all laughed; 
and ‘‘Hush Tim,” says Lucy, for there was 
Sibyl at my elbow jest taking off her shawl. 

The next day Ben and me was down to the 
Witches’ Pool—for father didn’t want me to 
be keeping company with Ben, and him and 
me didn’t agree on that subject—and while we 
was talking together there, hid away by the 
barberry bushes and the alders and sumacs, 
who should come loitering by but Sibyl and 
Jack Rhett! and they stopped close by while 
he threw a pebble into the pool, and it went 
down and down, and is going down now for 
all I know, for there ain’t no bottom to the 
pool, folks think. 

‘There, Sibyl,”’ I heerd him say, ‘‘my love 
for you is as deep as that pool. Aren’t you 
satisfied? What does it signify if Ido stay at 
home and amuse Bertha, if I’m thinking of 
you all the time and wishing I was here? You 
don’t want me to be rude to a gurl who’s vis- 
iting my mother, if she has got a mouth like 
a shark, and she a kind of cousin, too. I’m 
sure you needn’t be jealous of her, Sibyl; she 
can’t hold a candle to you!” 

“Tam jealous of your good name, Jack,” 
says Sibyl. ‘It hurts me as if they hed run 
a knife through me when I hear folks talk of 
you as they do.” ° 

‘*What do they say about me?”’ 

‘*They say you mean to marry her, and you 
don’t love her. I could bear it, you know— 
at least I would bear it—if you loved her 
dearly; but it hurts me like a wound to hear 
them talk as if you hed no honor and no love 
for anything but money.” 

“T shall set it all right some day, sweet- 
heart,” saidhe. ‘The factis, Sibyl, my fath- 
er and mother fret me to death.” 

‘*They want you to marry Bertha?” 

“*That’s it, and you and I must wait till 
their whim wears itself out. I have to humor 
them a little.”’ 

‘Oh, then you deceive them, Jack!” 

‘*And is that so terrible? I must either de- 
ceive them or you, sweetheart,” said Jack, 
kissing her; but Sibyl only sighed, and then 
they passed on. 

You see, I was forced to play at eavesdrop- 
ping, because I didn’t want folks to know 
how I was disobeying father and going on with 
Ben. 

Well, Bertha she went home, and pretty 
soon Jack he went too, to study something or 
other at the same place, and folks left off talk- 
ing about ’em, and Jack would send Sibyl a 
necklace or some trifle now and then,to please 
her; and since Sibyl couldn’t get the district 
school any longer, ’cause a woman didn’t know 
enough to teach in the fall, she went out to 
sewing, for she hed to help herself in those 
days; and one day Jack’s mother sent for her 
to make a gown at the Hall, and she liked 
that so well she hed her to make another; for 
Mrs. Rhett was a master-hand for gowns. It 
was getting on into November; the trees had 
turned to flames and burned themselves away, 
and the barberries were ripe and red, and Mrs. 
Rhett hed Sibyl up there to make her a silk 
perlisse, and they got talking about Thanks- 
giving beggars, for Thanksgiving had been 
appointed. 

“T always give ’em something,’’ said Mrs. 
Rhett, ‘‘whoever they are. A pie won’t hurt 
any body. Miss Henshaw always turns ’em 
away empty-handed, for you never can tell, 
says she, whether it’s one of the neighbors’ 
gurls or a needy creature; but I tell her the 
neighbors’ gurls couldn’t deceive me, nor anv 
gurl that ever was born.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Rhett,’’ laughed Sibyl, ‘I mean 
to send somebody here, and see if you find 
out who she is.”’ 

**So do,”’ says Mrs. Rhett; ‘‘and if I don’t 
find out, I'll give you as handsome a wedding 
gown as a gurl need to put on her back, when 
you want one.”’ 

Though it was not particklar pleasant on 
Thanksgiving-eve, but hed snowed, and threat- 
ened to snow more, and nota star was out, 
yet a parcel of us hair-brained gurls got to- 
gether, and thought it rare sport to dress up 
in all the old duds we could raise and go out 
begging, and some of us was furst-rate at im- 
posing on kindly spinsters, who hedn’t no- 

body but a cat to care for. And then some- 
body said, ‘‘Let’s go and get Sibyl.” 

It was some time afore we could persuade 
her to join us, for she wa’n’t none of the fool- 
ing kind; but finally she got herself up so 
you'd died a-laughing. She blacked her eye- 
brows with burnt cork, and clapped on a false 
front of inky curl her aunt Libby wore on 
Sundays, which she combed out in tag locks, 
and covered her head with an old moth-eaten 
woolen hood, and put on ‘a torn shawl over a 
linsey gown and acalico apron, and made a 
mole out of putty on the side of her nose, and 
altogether you'd never hev guessed it was Si- 
byl to your dying day. Her own ma didn’t 
know her when she went into the kitchen, but 
slammed the door in her face. 

I mean to go up to Mrs. Rhett’s,”’ said Si- 
byl; for she’d got into the spirit of it by the 
time we was in the road. ‘I want to see if 





she’ll know me. She thinks nobody can de- 
ceive her.” So we separated; and this was 
what happened, though I never heard the par- 
ticklars till years after. You see, she rung 
the bell at the Hall, and the man showed her 
into a room where a fire was burning low on 
the hearth; and while he went to call the 
mistress, Mrs. Rhett, she set there awaiting 
by the dim fire-light and watching the shad- 
ders, for the servant hedn’t thought it worth 
while to light a lamp fora beggar-girl. And 
presently the door opened, and in strode Jack 
himself, a-whistling of ‘‘The girl I left behind 
me.’”? He hedn’t wrote Sibyl he was coming 
home for Thanksgiving; and jest as she was 
about tocry out for joy, forgetting all her 
rags, somebody in the next room rustled for- 
ward, all shining in silk and lace, and puts 
her two arms round his neck, and says, ‘‘Dear 
Jack, I’ve been watching for youallday; why 
didn’t youcomeearlier?’’ And the two didn’t 
see nobody but each other there in the dim 
light, but Sibyl sees them both—sees Jack 
with his arms about his cousin Bertha, sees 
him kiss the hand upon which he slips a shin- 
ing ring, and hears him call her his own sweet- 
heart, and swear that he loves her with all his 
heart. And Sibyl sits, stunned and bewilder- 
ed like, a minute after the two lovers hev 
gone laughing and whispering up the stair- 
case, a-listening to the echo of their happiness, 
and then she creeps out like a stricken crea- 
ture, and when Mrs. Rhett comes down to see 
the Thanksgiving beggar, the place is all dark 
and empty, and the fire has burnt down to a 
red coal, and it is snowing fast outside. The 
way of it was, poor Sibyl dragged herself 
along without seeing the way she went, with- 
out feeling the snow in her face, and then she 
dropped down of a sudding on her poor face, 
and the snow kept falling, falling, and cover- 
ing her as the robins covered the babes in the 
wood with leaves; and there’d been no Sibyl 
Jones by morning if it hedn’t happened that 
Matt Morris hed bin to market, and fairly 
stumbled overa beggar-woman, as he thought, 
lying at one side of the road, he having got 
out of his ox cart to warm his feet a-walking; 
and never onst guessing it was Sibyl, he lift- 
ed her into his cart, and wrapped the robes 
about her, and hurried home for dear life. 

‘‘Here’s a Thanksgiving beggar for you, 
mother,’’ says he; ‘‘where’s your camphire 
bottle?” 

**Why, it’s Sibyl!” says Mrs. Morris, when 
they come to put her to bed. ‘Run for the 
doctor.’’ But she was clean out of her head 
with a fever or somewhat, and the doctor 
wouldn’t hear of her being moved home. 
And so, you see, what with Matt’s goodness 
and Jack’s cruelty, it came about that from 
being a Thanksgiving beggar she became a 
Thanksgiving bride—only that happened a 
matter of five years later.—Harper’s Bazar. 


—<—- 


WHAT ST. NICHOLAS BROUGHT 
TO THE CANDIDATE, 


Once upon a time there was a very rich Ger- 
man merchant, who had a very rich daughter. 
She did not have two envious elder sisters, 
like the merchant’s daughter Beauty, in the 
fairy-tale. On the contrary, she had no elder 
sisters at all; but a whole crowd of merry, 
romping younger brothers and sisters, who 
loved her dearly. Infact, they could not help 
doing so, for Bertha was as good as she was 
beautiful. 

Now this charming young lady had many 
lovers, but none of them had won her heart. 
She was gentle and merry with them all, 
granting special favor to none. Of course 
there was a reason for this, as there generally 
is in such cases. There was a very quiet, 
modest young man, who lived in Bertha’s 
home as tutor to her little brothers and sisters. 
He was what they call in Germany a candi- 
date; that is, he had studied to be a minister, 
but had not yet been given the charge of a 
congregation. 

Bertha had met him as a stranger a few 
years before, when both were visiting in Hol- 
land. She was skating one day on one of the 
frozen canals near Amsterdam, and in stoop- 
ing to tighten her skate-strap she had dropped 
a pretty trinket. This young man iad found 
it, had given it to her with a courteous ‘‘It is 
yours, Fraulein!” She had thanked him and 
passed on. That was all, but neither of them 
forgot the moment, and neither tried to hide a 
bright look of recognition when in time the 
good merchant formally introduced the new 
tutor to his daughter. 

At first he had been very happy in his new 
capacity, and had helped to make everybody 
else so, by his pleasant, sunny temper, and 
his merry plans. But for the last few months 
he had been grave and silent, and, though the 
children loved him dearly still, they could not 
find his company as amusing as it once was. 

Fraulein Bertha, too, had lost a great deal 
of her pretty color, and often looked very ab- 
sent and sad when she thought no one was 
watching her. 

The good father and mother soon saw what 
was the matter, and spoke to one another 
about it. They agreed that they would rath- 
er see their dear daughter happy than to have 
any other blessing in the world; and that they 
believed a good, true-hearted man, like the 
young candidate, was the very person to make 

her so. 











“‘Ican give her money enough,” said her fa- 
ther, ‘‘but money alone cannot bring her hap- 
piness, and that is what I want for her.” 

The good mother assented; and they came 
to the conclusion that they need only be quiet, 
and things would soon come right of them. 
selves. But months passed away, and things 
did not seem to be coming right at all. The 
young candidate grew graver and paler, and 
his eyes began to look quite sunken and hol. 
low. Bertha could not eat any of the nice 
things that her anxious father piled up on her 
platter each day, in the hope of tempting herap- 
petite; and she was so nervous that the 
slightest thing startled her. One day her 
mother begged her to say all that was on her 
heart. The pretty Bertha burst into tears, 
and, bowing her head on her mother’s shoul. 
der, told her trouble. It was not much to 
tell—only that she knew that the candidate 
loved her dearly, and was too proud to tell her 
so, because he was so poor. 

*‘And how about my Bertha,” said the 
mother; but Bertha only clasped her more 
tightly and sobbed harder than before. “It 
is nothing to be ashamed of that my dear lit- 
tle daughter should have learned to love a 
good and noble man, who for months has eyj- 
dently loved her better than anything in the 
world; and it is better that we should talk of 
the matter reasonably together.”’ 

So at last Bertha was quiet and calm, and 
looked happier than she had done for months, 
as her mamma talked in the pleasantest possi- 
ble way to her about the many virtues of the 
young candidate. 

Still matters remained at a stand-still; the 
father showed as much friendship as possible 
to the young man, and the mother had long 
motherly talks with him about his health, and 
scolded him in the most affectionate way for 
not taking better care of himself. 

But the kinder they were to him, the more 
determined he became in his own mind that 
it would be a very mean thing for him to take 
advantage of this confidence and friendship 
by trying to persuade their daughter to be 
the wife of a poor young minister. So the 
whole family was very uncomfortable indeed, 
and all because one young man was too mod- 
est to see what everybody else saw very 
plainly. 

At last, when the good mother could not 
bear any longer to see so many people made 
uncomfortable without reason, she told Frau- 
lein Bertha that she must really set her wo- 
man’s wits to work and find some way out of 
the difficulty, else it would endin a very pain- 
ful way for them all, by the lover's dying of 
a broken heart. 

It was the fifth of December—St. Nicholas’ 
Eve—and all the little brothers and sisters 
were gathered around the table in the sitting- 
room, in a great state of excitement prepar- 
ing for the expected visit of the Saint in the 
coming night, on his silver-white steed. 

Besides the little ornamented shoes, which 
hold the forage for the horse, the children in 
a great many houses set out their own shoes 
also on this night, just as you hang up your 
stocking; in fact, in some parts of Germany 
the children do that too, but it is not a com- 
mon custom. The Saint is very apt to leave 
a little gift in each of the little leathern 
shoes, if he finds them very neat and shining; 
not the great handsome presents which the 
Christ-kincd brings at Christmas, but a pretty 
little something to keep them in mind that 
Christmas is coming—a half-dozen marbles, a 
little pin-cushion, or a little box of bon-bons. 
The children take great pride in having their 
shoes in the best possible condition at this 
time; and instead of trusting Hans to black 
and polish them as usual, there is a great bor- 
rowing of blacking-brushes from the kitchen, 
and so much polishing and brushing takes 
place in the nursery that the nurse declares 
they make the floors and their aprons blacker 
than their shoes. 

This time the little leathern shoes had been 
polished till the little owners could almost see 
themselves in them; and nurse had washed 
hands and faces, and put clean aprons on all 
that still wore this nursery-badge; and now 
they were very busy arranging the forage for 
the beautiful white horse. Kind sister Rer- 
tha was helping them, and trying to laugh 
with them at their merry chatter. 

“See, sister Bertha,” said little Fritz, ‘I 
am going to put rye for the Saint’s horse in 
my candy-shoe, and Max is going to put water 
in his; so there will be both food and water 
there for the good horsy, and he will be well 
refreshed before he goes on to the next house.” 

“I will put sugar for him in mine,” said 
little Katchen. 

‘No, indeed, Katchen, I would not do that. 
St. Nicholas’ horse can always get sugar 
enough, for his master carries a great bag 
full of sugar things on his back. He would 
much rather have some rye, and some good, 
fresh water,” said wise little Wilhelm. “Is 
not that true, Herr Dreifuss?” he added, ap- 
pealing to the grave, young teacher, whe sat 
quietly by, and who now nodded assent. 

“You did not see St. Nicholas to-day,” 
said Bertha upon this, turning to him. “Did 
you know he came this afternoon, between 
dinner and coffee, while you were taking 
your solitary walk? He was ina great hurry, 
but he got news of all the children for the 
Christ-kind, left a bag of apples and nuts for 
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Pn at 
them, and promised to come again to-night 
to bring us all another foretaste of Christ- 
mas.”” 

“J am sorry I did not see him,” said the 
young teacher, trying to be interested in the 
pleasures of his little pupils. 

‘However, he inquired especially about 
you,” said Bertha, ‘‘and we gave him sucha 
good account that he left word you must be 
sure to put your very largest pair of shoes 
before the door of your room to-night, for 
him to fill for you.” 

“Oh, Herr Dreifuss,” said little Katchen, 
eagerly, ‘‘you must make a shoe for the good 
Saint. You can cut everything so nicely with 
your knife. See, here is a great, big lump 
of sugar. Cut a shoe all out of sugar, and I 
will give you some rye to put in it. Then, 
when the horse has eaten the rye, he can eat 
the shoe, too.” 

Herr Dreifuss thanked the helpful little 
maiden, and, to the great pleasure of the 
children, began to carve a shoe out of the big 
lump of sugar, while Bertha silently looked 
on. 

Usually Herr Dreifuss was very skillful in 
such matters, and had made many a piece of 
doll furniture for the little folks; but to-day 
his hands trembled, the knife slipped, and, in 
short, everything seemed to conspire to make 
him look clumsy and stupid in the eyes of 
Fraulein Bertha. So he hurried through his 
task at last without caring much how it suc- 
ceeded. — 

‘It looks more like a heart than a shoe!” 
cried Fritz. ‘‘Doesn’t it, sister Bertha?”’ 

And so it did—like a great, irregularly- 
shaped heart; and the place where the foot 
should go in looked as if it were the rent where 
this big heart was beginning to break asunder. 

The candidate saw that Fritz was right, 
and wondered at his own awkwardness. 

‘*Yes, it is a very poor shoe,’’ he said; ‘‘we 
will not set it out for St. Nicholas; he will 
have so many prettier ones.”’ 

“TI think it does very nicely,’’ said Bertha, 
“and I am sure St. Nicholas will think so, 
too. You must be sure to put it on your ta- 
ble, and your largest pair of shoes before your 
door, just as the children do.” 

“Well, I will certainly obey you,’’ said 
Herr Dreifuss, trying to smile cheerfully in 
response to her kindness. 

He went, to his room, as usual, with a heavy 
heart. 


“Yes, it is just like her angelic sweetness,” 
hethought. ‘She sees my hopeless love, and 
pities it; and now she has made some little 
token to give me, to show me that she is sorry 
for me, and will be my friend. Ah! I ought 
to be happy that she is willing to be even this 
much to me, since I know that she never, 
never can be anything more.”’ 

And this very stupid young man—stupid 
only on this subject—after setting his big 
slippers outside his door, went to bed and 
dreamed all night long, as usual, of golden 
hair and kind, blue eyes. In the morning he 
woke with a slight feeling of pleasant ex- 
pectation, and the first thing he did was to 
open his door to get his slippers. But—no 
slippers were to be seen! 

“It was alla jest, in order to hide my slip- 
pers,”’ he thought, ‘‘but it is not a kind or 
pleasant jest. However, she could not have 
meant it unkindly—that would be too unlike 
her; so I must take it as she meant it.”’ 

And with his yesterday’s heavy heart he 
went down to the breakfast-room. All the 
children were already there around the table, 
chattering like so many blackbirds, showing 





the mother and the father the Christkindchens, 
and big cake images of himself, which St. 
Nicholas had laid on their tables and dropped 
into the shining shoes before their doors. 

‘And his horse ate all the rye I put in the 
candy shoes,’’ said delighted little Fritz. 

**And drank all my water!’ cried Neas. 

“And ate my sugar, too,” said Katchen, 
‘‘and left a great big cake-rooster, almost as 
big as the one in the poultry-yard, on my 
table.” 

“And what did he bring you, dear Herr 
Dreifuss?’’ said the little pet, running up to 
her teacher, and taking his hand. ‘Did he 
really have something large and beautiful to 
put in your shoes? and was it a cake rooster?” 

‘*No, little Katchen, he did not put anything 
in my slippers. On the contrary, he carried 
them off with him. I think he must have 
wanted them to make a new pair of saddle- 
bags for his horse.’ 


Little Katchen opened her blue eyes very 
wide, and looked as if she felt very doubtful 
as to the propriety of such conduct on the 
part of a Saint. However, just then the con- 
versation was brought to a full stop by the 
entrance of sister Bertha; everybody looked 
curiously at her as she came in; for instead 
of her usual light-springing step, she came 
slipping and sliding along in the most extraor- 
dinary manner, as if she were suddenly lame. 

‘“‘What is the matter, sister Bertha?” cried 
all the children together; but the father and 
mother did not say a word, and Bertha did 
not answer any of the others. She only 
came quietly slipping along. The young can- 
didate looked, too, to see what was the mat- 


| over twice before he stopped. 





ter; and there on her pretty little feet-—even 
over her own dainty shoes—were his great 
slippers! Bertha did not say a word, but 
came and stood, quietly, with clasped hands 


and downcast eyes, right before the candi- 
date! Yes, blushing, but very brave and 
steady—for were not her father and mother 
by, and did not they approve?—she stood 
waiting for him to take her. 

But the candidate! what could he think? 
He felt as if the room were whirling around 
him. All was mystery. He looked at the 
slippers; but that did not help him—this stu- 
pid young man; then he looked at the little 
white hands clasped loosely together, but they 
did not explain the matter either; then he 
looked at the sweet, downcast face, with the 
soft blushes coming and going upon it, and 
Bertha raised her eyes and looked into his. 
Then he understood it all—right off—without 
a word; and jumped up and clasped the little 
hands in his and kissed them a hundred times. 
Then he gave a hearty kiss to the good moth- 
er, and then, as they were both Germans, 
gave the father also a hearty embrace and 
kiss. 

“So Bertha and the young man got married, 
and lived happily ever afterward?” 

Certainly they did. And now, girls, re- 
member I do not relate this story as an ex- 
ample to any of my girls in America. I mere- 
ly ‘‘tell the tale as it was told to me.’’—Sz. 
Nicholas for December. 


+ 





HUMOROUS. 


On the track of the milky way—Following 
the cows to the barnyard. 


Cheek wins in this world, especially if the 
cheek is dimpled and rosy. 

Why is a doctor better taken care of than 
his patients?—Because, when he goes to bed, 
somebody is sure to rap him up. 


This is what a country editor perpetrates: 
“A flock of sheep composed of all ‘wethers’ 
may be said to resemble our climate.” 


‘“*Where is the hoe, Sambo?” ‘‘Wid de rake, 
massa.”’ ‘*Well, where is the rake?’’ ‘Wid 
de hoe.” ‘But where are they both?” “Wy, 
bof togeder. Golly, massa, you peers to be 
very ticular dis mornin’.” 

In what vehicle did the man ride who was 
driven frantic? When aman revolves much 
in his mind, does it make him dizzy? If all 
things are for the best, where do the rations 
for the second best come from? What is the 
exact width of a broad grin? 


No man can tell another’s feelings. A stal- 
wart Irish laborer was one day begging from 
a gentleman, who requested a medical man 
present to examine the said laborer. The la- 
borer had enforced his plea with, ‘‘Yer honor, 
I can’t work.”’ ‘I can find nothing the mat- 
ter with you to prevent your working, my 
man,”’ said the doctor. ‘‘Ah, that’s thrue for 
ye,” replied Pat; ‘‘but then yer honor can’t 
tell how lazy I feel.”’ 

When people complain of high prices they 
do not always take into account everything 
which goes to make up the price. There is a 
good deal of philosophy in the following: 

‘*A dollar is a large price for a watermel- 
on,‘’ said a purchaser to a vender of this fruit, 
as he was paying for one the other evening. 
“You wouldn’t think so, mister,” said the 
dealer, “if you had set on the fence witha 
shot-gun in your hand, every night for three 
weeks, watching the patch.” 


Young to-be-married people seem to enjoy 
looking at thinys as | are not. The exam- 
ple may be exaggerated, but it is suggestive: 

**T’ll be a good man and give up cards and 
smoking and chewing and drinking, and give 
you a diamond engagement-ring,’’ said the 
lover. ‘Oh, Edward, you—you are so good,” 
and she leaned her frizzes on his shoulder. 
And there they sat and sat until the soft arms 
of night, that dusky nurse of the world, had 
folded them from sight, pondering, planning, 
thinking, she of the diamond fing, and he of 
how on earth he was to get it. 

Detroit has a wise boy, according to the 
Free Press of that city: 

Hurrying down Jefferson Avenue yesterday 
to the depot a man struck a heap of peach- 
skins and fell on his beam-ends, and rolled 
A boy stand- 
ing in the center of the street anxiously inquir- 
ed: 

‘*Be you hunting for anything, Mister?”’ 
“Come here, bub,” said the man as he sat 
up, ‘‘come and get ten cents, and some candy 
and figs and plums and jube-paste! That’s a 
good boy, come and see me.”’ 

‘*Your intentions may be good,”’ replied the 
boy as he backed off, ‘‘but I guess I'll wait 
until you get over aching before I get any 
nearer.”’ 





EXQUISITE HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


Mabel Martin. 


By JonnG. WaitrieR. Copiously and beautiful- 
ly illustrated. Cloth $5.00; Morocco, $10. 


“The pictures are all beautiful, many of them ex- 
quisite.” — Congregationalist, ( Boston.) 





“This is the pearl of the holiday season, not in the 
text alone, but in the richness of its illustrations and 
publication.’’—Providence Press. 

“Very beautiful.”"—New York Times. 


“A book of peculiar beauty; a fit companion to 
Longfellow’s “Hanging of the Crane "—Hartsord 
Courant. 


Childhood Songs. 


Tastefal 





By Lucy LArocom. Beautifal pictures. 


binding. $2.25. 


A STORY BOOK FOR THE CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. A. M. Draz, Author of the “William 
Henry” Books. Illustrated, $1.50. 

“Here are sixteen of the best stories of Mrs. Diaz, 
whose name is enough in itself to brighten the faces 
of the little folks. There is many a roar of laughter 
bottled up in the ‘Cat’s Diary,’ and other funny 
tales, which maay be let out about Christmas times 
with great effect. The book is not expensive, but to 
the juvenile mind is worth its weight in gold.”—New 
Bedford Mercury. 


«*» For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 48—2t 


Sent, postpaid, on 
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1876 -The Springfield Republican—1876. 


The Leading Newspaper of New England. 
FouNDED—WEEKLY IN 1824, THE DAILY IN 1844— 
BY SAMUEL BOWLEs. 

The new year offers features, a*sured and promis- 
ed, of uncommon public interest: It celebrates the 
Century of the Republic; it elects a New President 
at a period of party revolution and new issues; it 
opens amid deep business disorganization and de- 
pression, but promises to unfold the elements of a 
new order and a new growth. The daily record, and 
the current comment of these various and absorbing 
interests make the newspaper especially attractive 
and peculiarly necessary. 

THe REPUBLICAN, with its national prestige, and 
its assured quality as a first-class journal of news and 
criticism, of politics, of literature, of social science 
and of the arts, invites the subscriptions of old and 
new friends. This paper never was in better heart of 
hope or faith, never stronger in purpose or in instru- 
mentality, never more able to iustruct and interest 
its readers and repay its patrons. 

In the political history of the year, the Republican 
will courageously seek, through existing parties, or 
over and above them, the great practical results so 
essential, by the reform of government, to the com- 
fort and the prosperity of the people;—a higher and 
better class of men in all public offices; a restored 
specie-paying currency; a reduction in taxes and a 
reform in their collection; a closer economy and 
simplicity in all branches of public expenditure, and 
in all the administration of the public service; peace 
and justice between sections and races; freedom 
from foreign wars and territorial conquests; the im- 
provement of our own in preferenee to interference 
with others. In unison with such purposes in gov- 
ernment, we seek the restoration of business activity 
and personal prosperity through greater economies 
and directness in all the machinery of trade and 
manufacture, in greater manifestations of mutual 
sympathy and interest, to the extent, whenever possi- 
ble, of direct co-operation, between employer and 
employed, and in the return to the good, old-fashion- 
ed habits of saving andjsimplicity in private life. 

Under the laws of compensation and reaction, the 
American people may hopefully anticipate a period 
of moral reform and elevation in all their public and 
private life. There is need, truly, of a more intelli- 
gent and active conscience; there are tokens of its 
coming; and the enthusiasm of our nation may well 
be directed and encouraged to its development and 
application. The Republican lends itself alike to 
faithful record of all such progress, and to. hearty 
stimulation of its motives and its purposes. It has 
given proof of its sensitiveness to the corruptions 
that have invaded our public life; of its courage in 
pointing out their aiders and abettors in every class 
and party, and of its independence in praising and 
sustaining those who have made themselves the ac- 
tive apostles of reform. 

As a newspaper, the Republican will cherish the 
qualities which have made it popular and powerful,— 
promptness, clearness, brevity and comprehensive- 
ness, regarding the development of thought, the dit- 
ference of opinion and the discoveries of science, 
equally as news with current accidents and crimes, 
and giving especial attention tojthe record of event 
and the progress of life in New England. Asa pub- 
lie journal, it is all-embracing in its field of discus- 
sion and selection, and independent and thoughtful 
in its treatment of all current topics, and aiming to 
make for itself both a welcome and a useful place 
as an instructor, a critic and a stimulant, in every 
family that adopts it. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN is made up with es- 
pecial care for a general circulation, and may fairly 
claim to be the best eclectic weekly newspaper in the 
country. It offers itself especially to politicians and 
scholars, to New Englanders, at home or in distant 
parts of the country, and to Americans abroad, as 
giving, in a single sheet, a more comprehensive and 
impartial summary of general New England and 
American news, and fuller and more independent 
discussion of 911 prominent topics of American life, 
and a more varied picture of our literary, art and s0- 
cial progress, thar can be found anywhere else. 

We venture to bespeak from our friends not only 
the continuance of their subscriptions for this centen- 
nial year, but their words of favor to others, in The 
Republican’s behalf. It is not easy to maintain a 
journal of such thorough execution and ambitious 
character in a field so purely local as Springfield, and 
it needs all the enzouragement it can have from the 
wide general public, to sustain it in its advancing 
ideals. 

THE REPUBLICAN is sent at the following uniform 
rates,—by mail free of postage, while it can be had 
of the news-men in all its local field, and in some of 
the larger cities, also: — 

THE DAILY REPUBLICAN is Three Cents a 
copy, 18 cents a week, 75 cents a month, $9 a year,— 
either by carrier or mail, free of postage. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN is Five Cents a 
copy; $1 for six months; $2 a year; two copies to 
one address, $3.50; three copies, $5; five copies, 
$7.50, and each additional copy $1.50, and an extr 
copy for every ten, or a Daily Republican free wit 
a club of 50 copies; all free of postage. 

All subscriptions payable in advance. 

Specimen copies sent free on application. 

Asan Advertising Medium, THE REPUBLI- 
CAN presents peculiar advantages in the amount, 
character and field of its circulation and the low 
rates charged. The DAILY REPUBLICAN has a firm 
circulation of 11,000 copies, which is as many or more 
than is printed by any daily paper in Boston save 
two; two or three times as many as by any other 
paper in Massachusetts out of Boston, or in Connec- 
ticut; and larger than by any other provincial paper 
in the country. In all western Massachusetts and up 
and down the Connecticut Valley, it circulates more 
largely than a!l other daily papers together; while in 
more distant parts of New England, in Vermont and 
Connecticut especially, both the Daily and Weekly 
have exceptionally numerous readers among the 
most intelligent and influential members of society. 

The TERMS OF ADVERTISING—low, uniform and 
for cash—are, 5 cents a line of eight words each in- 
sertion in the Daily, and 12 cents a line in the Week- 
ly. Special or displayed notices, 1) cents a line of 
space in the Daily and 20 cents in Weekly. 

For further information, and with all orders, 
address 

THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 





An Ounce ot any of, 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


2%6—1ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











“THERE’S MILLIONS IN IT.” 


Send 25 cents for 


EVANS’ ADVERTISING HAND BOOK. 


The most practical treatise on advertising, and containing the best 
lists of papers ever published. Address 


r.c. BVANS, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 
252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 














IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: 


The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 


| 


Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. | 


The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 
Supporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


a which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


— BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST ., 
Boston, Mass., 





The Magee Furnace Com’y 


32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend St’s, 
BOSTO 


, 
Manufacture a complete line of, Standard Furn 
Ranges, and Stoves, which are widely known an 
everywhere justly popular. 

Efficiency, economy, durability and convenience in 
use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
construction. 

Of the new goods produced this year, the 





To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark, 

















These goods may be found at retail 
AT 
GEORGE FROST & O0., 
287 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
MESSRS. 0. F. HOVEY & 00., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 
MISS 4. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton P!., Boston 
MRS. H. 8. HUTOHINSON, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 
MESSRS. F. H. EATON & OO, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, ‘ 
430 10th Street, Washington, D, 0 
J. P. LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohie. 
GEORGE FROST & 00,, 
248 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Illinois. 


Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 





A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male 
$77 and Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address P.O. VICKERY 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 39—6m 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Off 17 H Se t ” 
a few door from Tremont street. BOSTON 
i Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skili and long experience in the 
Treatment and Core of al) Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays | 


and Saturdays excepted, 2—ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


ae” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clear 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 











THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months, | 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
“ REFRESHES AND !NVICORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
NCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians 


Call and investigat:, or send fer full partioulars, 


34—t} | 


MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 


Is the most prominent, containing all the excellencies 
| of the celebrated 


| MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


| With many added conveniences. It is the best con- 
| structed Furnace yet made. Be sure to examine it 
| before purchasing any other. 


THE STANDARD PORTASLE RANGE 


Still leads the market. The 


MAGE® STANDARD PARLOR 


It is beautiful, 


Has many imitators, but no rivals. 
and always suits. The 


Vendome Parlor, 


New this vear, low-priced and entirely new design, 

All Magee goods are warranted in every particulag 
by the manufacturers, and are for sale by stove deals 
ers throughout the country. 


Ca Pescriptive Circulars sent free on application, 
33—16t 
UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
OF THE 
vy FA Vo ; 5 , 
iy O\ Family Favorite 


SEWING 
MACHINE! 









} 
| Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
| will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense popularity and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 
No person shoul buy a machine without first ex- 

amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, ind is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—S4t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 
| $1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| **Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.’ 
} 


| Single Numbers «+--+ 15 Cents. 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
KS No, 28 BEEKMAN St., NEw YORK. 


MADAME SECOR, M.D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 

atuitously on Saturday from 10 until No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. 17—1y 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. 
Interest is paid on deposits for all full ca'endar 
months they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the protection of its depositors. 47—13t 


TOTE 


\ 
An amusing and en 
ive game for children 
Finely illustrated. Sen 
postpaid for twenty-five 
cents. 


WM. R. GOULD, Sno- 

cessorto WEST & LEE 

GAME CO., Worcester, 
4S 8. 
















Send three cent stamp 
for catalogue of games. 





HEALTH-LIFT CO,, 46 E. 74th St., New "ork 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


[ConTINVED FROM PAGE 381.] 


funds of the treasury, and they have learned 
the rare value of that expediency which 
adapts means toends. If they have not called 
upon the public to come to them, and be con- 
verted to more generous views concerning the 
ballot, inviting them to pay for the privilege, 
they have carried their sentiments about 
from house to house, shedding their light on 
the enlarged social circle. The agreeable and 
attractive parlor meetings became popular, 
and their popularity attested their usefulness 
and success. Indifferent and even unfriendlv 
ears were sometimes reached and always edi- 
fied by the brief addresses and essays, the 
discussions and conversations of the evening. 
As a means of diffusing the wise thoughts of 
the advocates of Impartial Suffrage, the or- 
anized social gathering is to be commended. 

heir genial conditions and pleasant surround- 
ings exert a cheerful influence in favor of un- 
alatable sentiments, softening their harsh 
eatures, and making an easy inlet to the 
minds that are attuned by the character of 
the occasion. The main thing is to induce 





people to listen. : 

The Committee during the year subscribed 
for ten copies of the Woman’s Journat, di- 
recting them to be sent to as many public li- | 
braries and reading rooms in different parts 
of the State. They consider this an excellent 
method of enlightening the people concerning 
the true nature and mission of the ballot. 
The newspaper is one of the best of teachers 
and cannot be spared, and such a paper as the 
Woman’s Journav presents the affirmative of 
its specialty in all its bearings. It is achron- 
icle of Woman’s work, her efforts and enter- 
prises, as well as a record of the endeavors 
made in her behalf. 

In the Western part of the State, especially 
in the city of Pittsburg, Matilda Hindman, a 
member of the Executive Committee, has la- 
bored diligently and efficiently in promoting 
the objects of the Association. Meetings 
have been held, from time to time, under her 
direction, addressed either by herself or oth- 
ers. Usually they have been held in churches 
freely placed at her disposal, and have fre- 
quently been addressed by clergymen, in re- 
sponse to her invitation, who have thus ren- 
dered valuable and repeated service. Insome 
instances, full reports of their remarks have 
appeared in the public journals of the city, 
which have been distributed beyond their ac- 
customed limits. Miss Hindman appreciates 
the value of persistent work. It is said that 
man’s noblest tendency is perseverance; his 
ignoblest, inertia. We discover in faithful 
work, not only a perennial nobleness and 
even sacredness, but likewise the basis of ul- 
timate success, for this, at last, if earnest and 
unremitting, will transfigure itself into a tri- 
umph. 

The attention of many women in our State, 
and particularly in Philadelphia, has been 
drawn to the overshadowing demands of the 
Centennial. While this may modify the 
practical capacity of our Association, for the 
time being, it may also compensate asa trib- 
utary to its results. Those who are promi- 
nently occupied in that work, are not co-oper- 
ators in this. But for that broad opportu- 
nity they would still be resigned to the quiet 
precincts of humble care, continuing to re- 
gard all public walks as unsuited to the feet 
of women. Brain and tongue, hand, sympa- 
thy and purse are all enlisted, and useful les- 
sons in the work of organization are a part of 
the discipline in their new experience. To 
those engaged in this work it becomes an ed- 
ucator, reconciling them to participation in 
public affairs, Each experience of the kind 
makes easier the way to others, and all have 
a meliorating effect upon the mind, dispelling 
the old notions of Woman’s subordinate con- 
dition, which pale upon the enlarged vision. 
Enfranchisement may not be the aim or the 
wish of those who develop their energies in 
these popular directions, but they may uncon- 
sciously open the path and shorten the dis- 
tance to that broader liberty. But whatever 
else the Centennial may do, let us confident- 
ly hope that it may serve to remind and con- 
vince thoughtful persons everywhere, that 
this Government, as a Government of the 

eople and by the people, does not yet em- 

race in its practice the full scope of its the- 
ory. J. K. WitpMan, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 15, 1875. 

Mrs. Armenta S. Wuite of New Hamp- 
shire read the following: 

NEW HAMPSHIRE REPORT. 

The New Hampshire Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation extends cordial greetings to the 
American Association, and gladly accepts the 
proffered seats in the deliberations and enjoy- 
ments of its seventh annual meeting in behalf 
of the principles of Impartial Suffrage. Al- 
though, in New Hampshire, comparatively lit- 
tle active work has been done during the 
past year by Suffragists, yet we cling as tena- 
ciously as ever to our belief, and are desirous 
to do everything in our power to speedily se- 
cure the realization of the cherished purposes 
of our organization. While the masses are 
either openly hostile, or stupidly apathetic, 
we count in our ranks many earnest and self- 
sacrificing workers and, relying upon the jus- 
tice of our claims, we look forward to the 
work of the future with hopeful anticipations, 
believing that a cause so manifestly just and 
reasonable cannot long be delayed in its irre- 
sistible march onward to a successful issue. 
If the tide ebbs, the tide will likewise flow, 
and, unless history refuses, in this instance, 
to repeat itself, it will be found that the con- 
science of men will at length be reached and 
aroused; aud the principles for which we 
have so long contended will suddenly acquire 
popularity that will overcome all obstacles to 
their practical acknowledgment and adop- 
tion. in precisely what form or by what di- 
rect instrumentality success is to come, we 
are not prepared to predict, but we do most 
sincerely cherish the belief that ere long the 
fetters are to be broken, and the correct prin- 
ciples of republican government practically 
established in the enfranchisement of women. 
We are not unmindful of the fact that, after 
the wisdom of statesmen and the enactments 
of National and State legislatures alike failed 
to solve the problem of slavery in our land, 
in God's own good time its death blow was 
struck. And so we believe that the tyranny 
and injustice of which we complain, will per- 
ish by the same inexorable decree, and the 
principles of Equal Rights, which gained a 
partial triumph in the abolition of slavery, 
will reach their culmination in the enfran- 


Reverting to the work of our State organi- 
zation, we note the fact that the Judiciary 
Committee of our Legislature of last June, 
after considering the usual petitions for Wo- 
man Suffrage, made the stereotyped report, 
‘‘inexpedient to legislate.’"” While the taxa- 
tion of dogs, the preservation of fish, and the 
destruction of birds are considered of suffi- 
cient importance to be enacted into laws, the 
rights of the women of our State are consid- 
ered of so little consequence by the Solons of 
our numerous legislative body, as to be un- 
worthy of serious consideration. And yet 
men talk of chivalry, of honor aud of Centen- 
nial Celebrations! 

The matter ot conferring the right of Presi- 
dential Suffrage upon women was likewise 
brought to the attention of the Judiciary 
Committee of our Legislature last June, on 
which occasion able addresses were made by 
Lucy Stone, Mr. H. B. Blackwell and Mrs. 
Abba G. Woolson. A respectful hearing was 
given to the unanswerable arguments that 
were presented, and it is safe-to assume that 
the legal gentlemen composing that commit- 
tee were made wiser men (in a legal sense) 
thereby, yet they succeeded in only bringing 
themselves up to the point of referring the 
question to the next session of the Legisla- 
ture, which, after all, is a slight gain on the 
‘“inexpedient to legislate’ way of disposing 
of the matter. The question will again be 
agitated next June, with what success re- 
mains to be seen. 

The Executive Committee of our Associa- 
tion are considering the propriety of calling a 
Convention during the coming winter, which 
will probably be done, when the truths of the 
gospel of Suffrage will once more be present- 
ed to the people of New Hampshire. 
Believing that the success of our cause 
needs ‘‘precept upon.precept, here a little and 
there a little,” we propose keeping the ques- 
tion agitated until such time as our claims are 
recognized and granted. We believe it is 
Plutarch, in his Life of Demosthenes, who 
says, ‘I live in a small town, and I choose to 
live there lest it should become smaller.”’ 
Possibly some of the professed Suffragists of 
New Hampshire are in our ranks from similar 
motives of generosity, but we prefer to be- 
lieve that, although a small organization, our 
members are bound together by devotion to 
principle and a sincere purpose that right, 
truth and justice may ultimately prevail. 
Thus feeling and thus laboring, we look con- 
fidently to the future, expecting success, and 
ready to hail with acclamations of joy and 
thanksgiving its advent. ‘Trusting that the 
meeting of the American Association may re- 
sult in giving to our cause a fresh impulse, we 
await its deliberations with interest, and offer 
our fervent wishes for its success. 

J. H. GaLuineer, Sec’y. 
Concord, N. H., Nov. 10, 1875. 


DELAWARE. 

Cot. T. W. Hiecinson read the following: 

REPORT FROM DELAWARE, 
To the President and Members of the American 

Woman Suffrage Association. 

It has to be confessed that the Delaware 
Branch of the Association has never been 
very actively engaged in the good work as- 
sumed by it, yet, as the result of several lec- 
tures by Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Margaret Campbell and Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, the belief that women suffer unjust- 
ly *‘before the law,’’ has been steadily gain- 
ing ground among all classes of our gitizens, 
and it is my to be able to refer to the 
action of our Legislature in 1873 and 1875 in 
proof of this assertion. 

The following extracts from the Laws of 
Delaware recently enacted will show the pro- 
gress we have made, 


e Property of married women, rents, etc. 

The real and personal property of any married 
woman, heretofore acquired, now held, or which she 
may hereafter acquire in any manner whatsoever 
from any person other than her husband, shall be her 
sole and separate property, and the rents, issues and 

rofits thereof, shall not be subject to the disposal of 

er husband, nor liable for his debts. 
Judgment against. 

All debts contracted before marriage, or by her 
authority after, shall be a charge on her real and per- 
sonal property; and judgment may be recovered 
against it. 

Wages, suit, deposits. 

Any married woman may receive wages for her 
personal labor not performed for the family, main- 
tain an action, therefore in her own name, and hold 
in her own right. She may deposit the same or any 
other money belonging to her, in any Bank or other 
Luatitution, subject to her sole rignt to withdraw the 
same in whole or in partat any time without the 
consent of her husband. 

Prosecution and defense, husband cannot sue, con- 
tracts. 

Any married woman may prosecute and defend 
suits at law or in equity for the preservation of her 
property, as if unmarried, or may do it ay with 

1er husband, but healone cannot maintain an action 
respecting his wife’s property. And it shall be law- 
ful for any married woman to make any and all man- 
ner of contracts with ee to her own property, 
and maintain suits on such contracts, as though she 
were a /emme sole. 
Will, courtesy, descent. 

Any married woman, twenty-one years of age and 
upward, may dispose of her property both real and 
personal, by will, but such disposal sha!l not affect 
the rights of her husband as tenant by the courtesy. 
If she die intestate, her property shall descend to her 
heirs as provided by law. 

Contract, dying intestate. 

A husband and wife may make a marriage contract, 
and provide for the disposition of their property at 
death and may bar each other of all rights not so 
secured to them. And where a married woman shall 
die intestate without lawful issue, her husband shall 
be entitled to hold one-half of her real estate during 
his natural life. 


e of power. 
Any married woman may give her husband the 
right to control her property, or any part thereof, 
and may revoke the same in writing. 


Wages. 

The wages of any married woman shall be exempt 

from attachment for debt 
Executriz, 

A married woman may act as an executrix or ad- 
ministratrix ind+pendent of her husband, nor shall 
he be liable for any act or default of hers in such 
capacity, unless he is a party to her bound as such» 

rchase of real estate. 

A married woman may purchase real estate, mort- 
gage the same, or make other contracts for the pay- 
ment of money, and her husband shall not be liable 
unless he be a party thereto. 


By the foregoing extracts, you will see that 
we are making some progress towards recog- 
nizing the right of women to even-handed 
justice with men. Respectfully, 

Joun CAMERON. 

Wilmington, Del., Nov. 15, 1875, 

IOWA. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman read a report which 
was carried away by the reporters but will 
appear hereafter. a 

NEW JERSEY. 

Rev. Poene A. Hanarorp read a report 

from Mrs. C. C. Hussey, which will appear 








chisement of the women of our land. 


hereafter. 


| Brief verbal reports were made by dele- 
| gates from several other States, after which 
| the resolutions were discussed and adopted 
| seriatim. 


Brief but spirited addresses were made by 
Lelia Patridge, C. C. Burleigh, Rev. Phebe 
A. Hanaford and Lucy Stone. 


Mrs. Stone’s address was an exposition 
of the evident inconsistency of a Centennial 
celebration of Independence by men who 
deny to one-half of the citizens of the 
United States the right of self-government. 
She urged all women to refuse to participate 
in the mockery. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Stone’s address a 
recess was taken until half-past seven o’clock. 
SECOND EVENING SESSION. 

In the absence of the President, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone occupied the chair during the evening 
session. 


Rev. Cuartes G. Ames of Pennsylvania, 
was introduced as the first speaker. 


In afew words of reply to Mrs. Stone, hé 
thought it both impolitic and unreasonable to 
come into collision with the awakening spirit 
of the country in the matter of the Centennial. 
The American Revolution did great things for 
us all, Woman included; and although it did 
not give her a politica! status, yet it establish- 
ed organic principles which make Woman 
Suffrage possible, logical and ultimately cer- 
tain. Noevent has yet brought Suffrage to 
Woman; shall she therefore regard all histo- 
ry up to date as a failure, as if there were 
nothing in it worthcelebrating? Rather may 
we rejoice that all the past is a series of steps 
leading up to the present; and still we mount! 
Woman Suffrage is present in the institutions 
of ourcountry as a germ; it is growing. In 
not affirming it the fathers did no conscious 
or intentional wrong; and only a few cultivat- 
ed women of the Revolutionary period, like 
Mrs. Adams and a lady friend of Richard 
Henry Lee, felt the inconsistency of affirming 
the equality of all human beings and then ig- 
noring half of them. But in days of war and 
slavery, Mr. Seward said ‘‘Liberty is in the 
Union;” so we may say, Suffrage is in the 
Union, The negroes who fought for the Un- 
ion, while it was only a white man’s Union, 
were winning their own enfranchisement; the 
women who celebrate American Independence 
are doing honor to principles, which will some 
day bring justice to all the inhabitants of the 
land. . 

The discussions on this subject of Suffrage 
have disclosed to the American people their 
own low estimate of the ballot—as a coarse 
and uncertain instrument, for procuring only 
coarse and doubtful benefits. They ought to 
thank us for bringing to light this dangerous 
skepticism, and for compelling attention to 
those deeper principles of justice and equality 
which alone can work the timely cure. To 
refuse to follow those principles when their 
new application becomes obvious, is to give up 
the Republic. 

Yet there has been a relative decline of pol- 
itics. The ‘‘powers that be,” or the ruling 
forces of the country are not seated alone at 
Washington and the State capitals; new and 
mightier law-givers have arisen. Civilization 
has come to include and employ other than 
political agents for the maintenance of order 
and the promotion of welfare. The power of 
opinion as generated by education, literature, 
religion, business or social life, and as an- 
nounced through the press, and propagated in 
the widening circles of personal influence— 
this rules the rulers and masters the country. 
Thus, within the nation and fostered by its 
freedom, there has grown up a grander repub- 
lic of thought and sentiment, which has also 
blossomed into many a fair institution. Of 
this more glorious republic, Woman is a wel- 
come and unquestioned citizen. Her oppor- 
tunities for self-help and for helping others, 
her share in the common burdens and her div- 
idend of the common benefits, must be far 
larger, in our country and now, than in any 
other land or time. All this, the thoughtful 
friends of Suffrage will gladly admit. 

But does this concession belittle the impor- 
tance of Woman’s political rights? Exactly 
not! A partin the government becomes im- 
portant to any class in proportion as they be- 
come large stockholders in common affairs 
and as they become aware of their own inter- 
ests and their own powers. The ballot is of 
little value to an unawakened, unaspiring 
people; their masters will look after mat- 
ters. But American women are not unawak- 
ened or unaspiring. To many of them, life 
has grown painful, because their advancing 
ideal is dishonored by a sense of violated jus- 
tice. Along with large freedom, has come de- 
veloped faculty, awakened desire, conscious 
power and public spirit. Precisely because 
their actual freedom is so large and sweet, 
they are galled by every rusty link of the old 
political chain. Not the mere handling of a 
ballot do they crave, but the position of un- 
challenged and unqualified equality, and the 
removal of the old brand of inferiority, which 
weakens alike their self-respect and their hold 
on the respect of others. 

At present, the position of Woman in the 
State is false, contradictory and uncomforta- 
ble. She has ceased to be a nobody; but 
she is not yet conceded to be a somebody. As 
she has gained many rights which were once 
denied, the old theory which made her a slave 
is overthrown; as she has not gained the ab- 
solute and chartered right of self-government, 
the new theory of her equality is not yet es- 
tablished. Of that equality Suffrage is the 
symbol, as in this Country it is now the sym- 
bol for men. She demands to be the custodi- 
an of her own affairs, and not to hold them 
by sufferance. She demands to be equal be- 
hind the law and in the law, as well as before 
the law. 

Mr. Ames then spoke of the honest, though 
not very intelligent objections to Woman Suf- 
triage, and of the necessity of dealing with 
them fairly and patiently. He enunciated 
the obstructions to our movements; the stu- 
pid inertia, the depth of the old traditional 
ruts, the bad arguments often made for the 
good cause, the cautiousness of society, the 
popular misgiving as to Woman’s fitness for 
ashare in government, the fear of introduc- 
ing an element of disturbing sentiment in 
place of judgment and reason, the dread of 
undermining the family, the reluctance to 
add anything to Woman's present burdens, 
the aversiun, cowardice or apathy of women 








themselves. These mighty obstacles do not 
yield at once to direct appeal. As we dig 
around a tree or a stone which will not ‘come 
up,’? so we must dig around these stubborn 
prejudices of society. Woman Suffrage is 
not to come at once, nor as the result of any 
strain of direct agitation; it is to come as 
the result of wide, deep processes of educa- 
tion and general growth. Coming thus, it 
will come to stay, and will come as a blessing. 
For with adequate preparation, we may hope 
that women would make “e’en a most as 
good” a use of the ballot ‘‘as some men!’ 

Already, says my friend, Edgar Bucking- 
ham, “the agitation on this subject has 
changed the face of the world for every grow- 
ing girl.’ Let the brave women, whose 
bleeding feet have trod the rough early path 
of this great reform, rejoice, as the patriots 
who gave their lives for our liberty may now 
rejoice; for already their reward begins. 
The full fruition may be delayed, but inertia 
is no longer master; a movement has begun 
which cannot be stayed; a new and better 
tendency has set in which can never be re- 
versed. They have oiled the reluctant door. 
hinges of every schoolhouse in the United 
States for the readier admission of girls; they 
have raised the wages of every woman who 
works; they have thrown down the barriers 
to many new employments; they have com- 

elled the re-writing of the laws of every 

tate, in the interest of justice and fair play. 
For the rest, while we thank God and take 
courage, we must wait and work. 

Miss Parrivce of Pennsylvania, said that 
her experience in Michigan, where she had 
spent six weeks making ‘*stump speeches” in 
churches, school houses and court rooms dur- 
ing the recent campaign, had convinced her 
that talking was not useless. Wherever she 
had spoken the room had been crowded with 
men who listened attentively, and the vote 
cast in favor of Woman Suffrage showed that 
those who had listened to her and to the few 
others who had spoken in favor of the meas- 
ure proved that their audiences had not been 
drawn together by simple curiosity. And she 
had learned another thing while on that cam- 
paigning tour. She had heard, ever since she 
couid remember, that if women should mix in 
politics they would lose not only the courte- 
sy, but the respect of men. She had travel- 
ed all over the State of Michigan, among to- 
tal strangers, who knew her only as a lectur- 
er in favor of Woman Suffrage, and yet she 
had not heard a word nor received a look 
that she could resent. 


The Committee on Nominations reported 
the following officers for the ensuing year. 
They were unanimously elected: 

President—MAky A. LIVERMORE. 

Vice Presidents at Larye -T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son, Rhode Island; Julia Ward Howe, Massachusetts; 
Hon. Henry Wilson, Washington, D.C.; Frances D. 
Gage, George William Curtis, New York; Mrs. 
Gvorge D, Hall, Missouri; William Lloyd Garrison, 
Massachusetts; Bishop Gilbert Haven, Georgia; 
Hon. A, A. Sargent, ‘‘alifornia. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Lucy Stone, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary—Kate N. Dog- 
gett, Illinois. . 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 

Recording Secretaries—Lelia Patridge, Pa.; Lizzie 
B. Read, Lowa. 

Treasurer—Hon, Samuel E. Sewall, Massachusetts. 

Vice Presidents Ex-Oficio— Maine, Benjamin 
Kingsbury, Jr.; New Hampshire, Armenia S. White; 
Vermont, Hon. C, W. Willard; Massachusetts, James 
Freeman Clarke; Rhode Island, Elizabeth B. Chace; 
Connecticut, Abby H. Smith; New York, Mrs. Anna 
C, Field; New Jersey, Hon. John Whitehead; Penn- 
mg Mary Grew; Delaware, PriscillaS eakman; 

irginia, Mrs. Col. Daniels; South Carolina, Hon. 
Daniel H, Chamberlain; Ohio, Hon. A. C. Voris; In- 
diana, Mary F. Thomas, M. D.; Illinois, Rev. Robert 
Collyer; Missouri, Mrs. J. B. Henderson; Wisconsin, 
Lavinia Goodell; Michigan, Hou. Jonas H. McGow- 
an; Minnesota, Mrs. M. M. Elliott; Kansas, Hon. 
Charles Robinson; California, Mra. M. A. Lewis; 
Iowa, Mrs. Martha C. Cailanan; Colorado, Hon. 
Ralph Meeker; D, C., Hon, A. H. Riddle; Florida, 
Dr. Seth Rogers; Oregon, Mrs. C. A. Coburn. 

Executive Commitice Ex-Uficio— Maine, Mrs. C, A. 
Quimby; New Hampshire, Hon. Nathanael White; 
Vermont, Mrs. James Hutchinson, Jr.; Massachu- 
setts, Mary F. Eastman; Rhode Island, 5. E. H. 
Doyle; Connecticut, Julia E. Smith; New York, 
Mrs. Ellen T. Brockway; New Jersey, Mrs. CU. C. 
Hussey; Pennsylvania, John K. Wildman; Deia- 
ware, Dr. John Cameron; Maryland, J, A. Calhoun; 
Virginia, Col. Edward Daniels; South Carolina, Hoa. 
Robert B. Elliott;, Florida, Mrs. S. Rogers; Texas, 
Mrs. A. G. W. Hiatt; Ohio, Margaret V. Longley; 
Indiana, Louise V. Boyd; Lilinois, Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Cutler; Missouri, Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard; Kansas, 
Hon. John Ritchie: Michigan, Mrs. Marian C. Bliss; 
Iowa, Mary A. Work;* Minnesota, Fanny B. Russell; 
California, Mary J. Collins; Colorado, Mrs. Almira 
Washburn; Washington Territory, Mrs. Rufus Leigh- 
ton; Nebraska, Rev. C. C. Pomeroy; Oregon, Mra. 
A. J. Duniway; Wyoming Territory, Hon. J. W. 
Kingman; Wisvonsiu, Mrs. Frauk Leland, 

A telegraphic despatch was received from 
the Connecticut Woman Association, now 
in sess'on in New Haven, sending greetings to 
the American Association. 


New Haven, Cr., Nov. 18, 1875. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Executive Committee Amer- 
tcan Woman Suffrage Association, Steinway 

Hall, N. Y. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
passed by the Connecticut Woman Suffrage 
Association: 

Resolved, That we send cordial greeting to 
the American Woman Suffrage Association 
now in session at Steinway Hall, New York. 

Otymp1a Brown 

Chairman Ex. Com., Connecticut W. S. A. 


The National Women’s Temperance Con- 
vention, comprising two hundred delegates 
from nineteen States, being in session at Cin- 
cinnati, the Secretary was instructed to send 
the following despatch: 

Steryway Haut, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1875. 
Frances E. Wictarp, Secretary Woman’s Na- 
tional Temperance Convention, Cincinnatt. 

The American Woman Suffrage Association 
bid your Convention God speed. Soon may 
Woman, armed with the ballot, help make 
the laws which promote human welfare. 

Mary A. Livermors, President. 

Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex. Com. 


The following reply to the above was re- 
ceived after the adjournment of the Conven- 
tion. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 18, 1875. 
Mary A. Livermone, President American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, 

We return your kindly greetings, and, in 
Christian faith and charity, abide God's will, 
waiting his future Providences. 

Mas. E. J. Tuompson, Chairman Ex. Com. 

Frances E. Wittarp, Secretary. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman was the next speak- 
er. She said: 

There are many questions of profound inter- 
est occupying the minds of the community, 


——— 
—— 


| and people come together to unravel, if poesi- 
| ble, the complications of business, and humaa 
obligations; questions of railroads, of tariffs, 
of the protection of dumb animals, and, moet 
Amportant of all, of the delicate relations of 
society to the unfortunate classes, and of 
equity between manand man. All these need 
the consideration which is made possible by 
the accumulated wisdom of centuries, and the 
insight which 1800 years study of Christian 
principles have developed. But I shall never 
get over a sense of anachronism,of being out of 
time, in arguing, at this late day, aclaim for 
so fundamental a thing as human freedom. [| 
rub my eyes to make sure that I have not 
been in a Rip Van Winkle slumber for a few 
centuries, and am not coming before a nine. 
teenth century audience with an untimely pro- 
test against a wrong long since abolished, and 
of which children ogly hear, nowadays, in 
their study of history, or when their parents 
draw a picture of the sad old times when an 
injustice prevailed against one-half the peo- 
ple, and these, the mothers, wives and daugh- 
ters. Butno! we have none of us been per- 
mitted to betake ourselves to a mount of de- 
light and to rest in enchanted slumber, while 
the great wrongs righted themselves. We are 
here, on the hither side of the conflict, and 
must put our puny human strength into the 
work. Though this is the nineteenth century 
after Christ, we are, here in the most civiliz- 
ed, or, perhaps I should better say, the least 

uncivilized country ou the face of the globe, 

to urge the right of one-half the human rage 

to the same personal freedom, and voice in the 
control of its own and the general interests as 
are possessed by the other half. 

This sort of work is not new. It only de- 
volves upon a different class. It is at once 
curious and sad to observe, in different coun- 
tries and through successive ages, the persist- 
ent struggle to keep the control of the many 
in the hands of the few. The right to rule 
has been the monopoly, now of a class, now 
of a family line, now of a race, and now of a 
sex. The assumption that the class out of 
power is an incapable one, is as old as histo- 
ry and as modern as Goldwin Smith and the 
N. Y. Nation and the Popular Science Monthly. 
We know how easily any class born to power 
holds the possession of it as a divine decree. 
Lines of kings may dwindle, like the hovse of 
Brunswick through its Georges, till the crown 
which rests upon the royal brow covers no 
spark of manliness or moral worth. Yet, be- 
cause they hold power, their unthinking sub- 
jects, like themselves, regard it as decreed to 
them by heaven. Even classes which have 
won their own rights at heavy cost, turn again 
to assert their monopoly of them. Whatever 
the party in authority, it assumes to itself 
something analogous to ‘the royal preroga- 
tive,” the mysterious claims of which were, 
according to Blackstone, ‘‘something out of 
the ordinary course of law, and inherent in 
the royal dignity.” 

It is this indefinable something, which con- 
stitutes the distinction between the ins and 
outs in respect of authority, and which lies so 
far beyond the domain of reason or natural 
rights, that to claim to share it is regarded as 
rank presumption on the part of women. One 
would suppose that the people had found 
themselves in the millennial state of perfec- 
tion, so sure have they always been that 
change will bring disaster and perhaps ruin, 
When, forty-five years ago, Lord John Rus- 
sell brought in a bill to emancipate the re- 
sponsible middle classes, a distinguished states- 
man protested ‘‘because it will overturn all 
the natural influences of rank and property, 
and form a fierce and democratic assembly.” 
Yet still more radical changes brougl.t only 
greater security and prosperity. ‘‘Let them 
stick to the plough and yard-stick for which 
they were born, and not meddle with politics 
of which they know nothing,” was the lan- 
guage of the Lords in Parliament, who, a cen- 
tury ago, heard with indignation of the pro- 
ceedings of the colonists in America. ‘‘Do 
you not see that he has thick lips, a woolly 
head and a black skin, and is therefore not to 
be considered a man and a brother?”’ was the 
sentence of exclusion which the colored man 
met from white men who boasted of our free 
institutions. 

The old spirit of presumption and monopoly 
of power is not dead, but, failing larger op- 
portunity to dominate these classes, it now 
tinds its only exercise against the class which, 
through a combination of circumstances, or 
perhaps, througha native power of endurance, 
has longest resisted tho spirit of revolt. But 
to support its claim all the old arguments are 
marshaled into line. ‘It is all very well to 
reason on principles as applied to men, but 
wonien are ‘otherwise,’’’ say our male oppo- 
nents. 

The greatest difficulty to be overcome in 
lifting any oppressed class to its natural and 
rightful position is to prove that principles 
actually apply to them. The denial of this is 
the stronghold of the opposition. I shall al- 
ways remember with shame, as a sad evidence 
of inconsistency, that, in 1840, a large body of 
abolitionists, men who were incurring the bit- 
terest opprobrium in order to demand freedom 
for the slaves, seceded from the American 
Anti-Slavery Society and got up a new Asso- 
ciation, because the society appointed a wo- 
man on its Business Committee. Within 4 
few months a man who has held honorable po- 
sition as educator in the old world and in the 
new, Prof. Goldwin Smith, has stultified him- 
self and insulted every self-respecting woman 
by such language as this: ‘*Paul affirms. ... 
the female need of personal government; & 
need which, when it is natural, has nothing in 
it more degrading than the need of protec- 
tion.”’ 


Miss Eastman proceeded to show the falla- 
cy of the objections urged against Woman 
Suffrage by a number of telling anecdotes, 
which were received with much applause. 


Mrs. Frances Watkins Harper was the 
last speaker. She said that she had often 
known women who wished they had been 
born men, but had known only one man who 
wished he had been born a woman, and that 
was during the war when he was in danger of 
being drafted into the army. He then not 
only expressed the wish that he had been 
born a girl, but even went further and longed 
to be a gurl baby at that. Mrs. Harper gave 
a touching description of the disabilities to 
which women, and especially colored women, 
are subjected, and looked forward to their 
enfrancnisement as the dawn of a better era 
alike for men and fur women. 


At the conclusion of Mrs. Harper’s address 





the Convention adjourned sine die. 


West side 
stairs. 
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